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Freedom 
Announces 
Awards  of 
Excellence 
Winners  C 


Going  beyond  the  ordinary 
to  accomplish  the 
exceptional  is  what 
distinguishes  these  four 
people  at  newspapers  and 
television  properties  owned 
by  Freedom  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

It’s  also  what  makes  them 
the  first-ever  winners  of 
Freedom's  Awards  of 
Excellence. 

Congratulations  to  the 
winners,  whose  ongoing 
excellence  in  everyday 
performance  is  truly  among 
Freedom’s  most  important 
assets. 
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Southern  California  has  been  dubbed  the  land  of  the  "endless  summer."  The  mild  climate  and  laid 
back  lifestyle  of  residents  are  infamous.  But  there’s  much  more  to  this  area  than  meets  the  eye. 


That’s  where  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers  come  in.  We  cover  the  affluent  coastal  communities 
of  Los  Angeles  from  Malibu  to  San  Pedro.  We  focus  on  local  issues,  local  people  and  the  local  news 
stories  that  our  readers  want.  We  provide  residents  with  the  information  they  need  to  make 
informed  decisons  on  everything  from  local  elections  to  real  estate  transactions.  Plus,  we  look  at 
the  nation,  and  the  world  from  a  local  perspective  with  an  eye  on  how  it  affects  people  in  our 
communities. 

Next  time  you  think  of  Southern  California,  remember  there’s  more  here  than  just  sun,  sand  &  surf. 


CojllClj  ANGELES  McUlSpa|2fi^$ 

Daily  Breeze  News-Pilot  The  Outlook 


5215  Torrance  Blvd.,  Torrance,  CA  90509,  310/540-5511  •  Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer/Ferguson/Walker,  Inc. 


Universal  Press  Syndicate 
Congratulates 

Cathy  Guisewite 

1993  Winner  of  the 


Reuben  Award 
for  Outstanding  Cartoonist 

of  the  Year 


And  past  National  Cartoonists  Society  winners;  Bill  Hinds  (Tank  McNamara), 
Lynn  Johnston  (For  Better  or  For  Worse),  Gary  Larson  (The  Far  Side), 

Pat  Oliphant  (Oliphant),  Jim  Unger  (Herman),  Bill  Watterson  (Calvin  and  Hobbes) 
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JULY 

1  O — Virginia  Press  Asscx;iation,  Annual  Meeting,  Cavalier  Hotel, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

1  ••  1  8 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Perdi¬ 
do  Beach  Hilton  Hotel,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 

1  8~22 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

— Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Classified/Co-op  and 
Vendor  Development  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

AUGUST 

1  O"  1  3 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Summer  Meeting,  Four  Sea¬ 
sons  Hotel,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

1  8-2 1  — Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  National  Con¬ 
vention,  Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1  9-2 1  — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Canaan  Valley  Resort,  Davis,  W.Va. 

SEPTEM8ER 

15-1  8 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Ai.t.-ial  Convention  and 
Trade  Show,  Clarion  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

20-23 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Annual  Convention, 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

23-24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23-26 — New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association,  Annu¬ 
al  Conference,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel,  Danvers,  Mass. 

29-  1  0/ 3 — New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Otesaga 
Hotel,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

30-  1  0/ 3 — Women  in  Communications,  National  Conference  and 
Communicators’  Expo,  Westin  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Seminars/Wbr  ks  hops/Clinics 

JULY 

1  — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Newswriting  Workshop, 
Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspapers,  Waltham,  Mass. 

8-9 — Ragan  Communications,  Advanced  Writing  and  Editing  Sem¬ 
inar,  Capital  Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 

11- 1  6 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Management  Semi¬ 
nar,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

1 2-  1 6 — Graphic  Services  &  Seminars,  Total  Quality  Control  Sem¬ 
inar,  Graphic  Services  &  Seminars,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

1  2- 1  6 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Photographic  Process¬ 
ing  Management  Seminar,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

1  2-30 — Poynter  Institure,  Writers  Camp  for  Elementary  and  Mid¬ 
dle  School  Students  and  K-8  Teachers,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

1  8-21 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Sports  Writing  Seminar,  Wyndham  Midtown  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
22-23 — Ragan  Communications,  Advanced  Writing  and  Editing 
Seminar,  Marriott  Marquis  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

25-28 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Newsroom  Management  Seminar,  Marriott  Hotel,  Charleston,  W.Va. 
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About  Arods 

AMA  M«dical  Reporting  Awards.  A  reporter  for  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News  and  four  reporters  from 
the  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise  have  been  selected  to  re¬ 
ceive  1993  American  Medical  Association  Medical  Re¬ 
porting  Awards. 

San  Jose’s  David  Ansley  won  in  the  large  newspapers 
category  for  his  series  on  health  system  reform  and  Enter¬ 
prise  reporters  Tim  Halley,  Jane  McBride,  Sulipsa  Luque 
and  Dan  Wallach  were  cited  for  their  coverage  of  AIDS  in 
a  small  town. 

Deadline  Club  Awards.  New  York  Newsday  swept  the 
categories  for  large-circulation  newspapers  at  this  year’s 
Deadline  Club  Awards.  The  Deadline  Club  is  the  New  York 
City  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 

Newsday  won  in  the  spot  news  category,  for  its  staff  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  murder  of  two  high  school  students  in  Brook¬ 
lyn;  the  series/investigative  reporting  category,  for  Roy 
Gutman’s  reporting  from  the  former  Yugoslavia  (which  also 
received  this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  foreign  reporting); 
and  the  feature  reporting  category,  for  B.D  Colen’s  story 
about  a  physician  who  died  at  32  during  childbirth. 

Newsday  photographer  John  Keating  was  cited  for  his 
feature  photography. 

The  newspaper  also  received  the  James  Wright  Brown 
Public  Service  Award,  for  “TB:  The  Ancient  Disease  Mod¬ 
ern  Medicine  Thought  It  Had  Conquered,”  by  Catherine 
Woodard,  Laurie  Garrett,  Mitch  Gelman,  Gale  Scott  and 
Laura  Muha.  The  award  is  named  for  the  former  chairman 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Other  winners  included  the  New  York  Post,  which  won 
for  spot  news  photo;  the  Bronx  Press-Review,  which  took 
the  non-daily  newspaper  spot  news  reporting  prize  for  “Cops 
Crack  Down  on  Dominican  Bandits”;  and  the  Village  Voice, 
which  won  in  the  non-daily  investigative  reporting  clas¬ 
sification  for  “The  Israel  Lobby’s  Blacklist.” 

Amy  Foundation  Writing  Award*.  A  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  citing  the  vanishing  work  ethic  in  the  United  States 
as  the  principal  cause  of  the  country’s  economic  difficul¬ 
ties  garnered  the  $10,000  first  prize  in  the  1993  Amy  Writ¬ 
ing  Awards. 

Don  Feder,  who  writes  for  the  Boston  Herald  and  whose 
column  is  syndicated  to  more  than  30  newspapers,  won  for 
“America  Loses  Its  Work  Ethic,”  which  characterizes  for¬ 
eign  competition  as  a  scapegoat  for,  not  the  cause  of,  the 
nation’s  competitive  woes.  Feder  contended  that  early  Ju¬ 
daism  and  Christianity  ennobled  work  but  that  the  work 
ethic  began  to  disappear  around  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century. 

The  Amy  writing  competition  awards  $34,000  annually 
to  writers  who  use  the  Bible  as  a  resource  and  include  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  text  as  a  part  of  their  commentary  on  con¬ 
temporary  issues. 

Other  top  award  winners  whose  work  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers  were  Charles  W.  Colson,  author  and  the  founder 
of  Christian  Fellowship,  for  “Watergate:  A  Turning  Point  ?” 
in  USA  Today;  and  Robert  A.  Sirico,  a  Catholic  priest  from 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  for  “The  Church:  Lobbyist  for  the 
Welfare  State”  in  the  Detroit  News. 
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Coin Mbia  University  Awnrcis.  Barry  Bearak  of  the  a  Home,”  which  appeared  in  the  March  14  issue  of  the  De- 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Ray  Sanchez  from  New  York  News-  catur  Herald  &  Review. 

day  won  the  1993  Mike  Berger  Award,  presented  by  Co-  The  contest  was  established  by  Warren  and  Doris  Robin- 

lumbia  University  for  reporting  on  New  York  City.  son  of  Deerfield  in  honor  of  their  daughter,  the  late  Polly 

Bearak,  a  national  reporter  based  in  New  York,  is  the  Robinson,  who  had  been  a  feature  writer  for  Tazewell  Pub- 
first  reporter  for  a  newspaper  outside  the  New  York  met-  lications  and  an  SlU  journalism  graduate, 
ropolitan  area  to  win  the  award. 

It  was  also  the  first  time  two  papers  owned  by  the  same  Worth  Bingham  Prize.  The  $10,000  Worth  Bingham 
company  were  honored  in  the  same  year.  (The  Times  and  Prize,  which  honors  the  best  investigative  print  reporting, 
Newsday  are  Times  Mirror  properties.)  this  year  was  given  to  Susan  Gilmore,  Eric  Nalder,  Eric 

Bearak  and  his  paper  were  cited  for  their  “willingness  Pryne  and  David  Boardman  of  the  Seattle  Times  for  their 
to  devote  large  amounts  of  time,  energy  and  courage  to  de-  stories  on  former  Sen.  Brock  Adams’  alleged  sexual  abuse 
velop  tough-to-report  stories  about  the  city.”  His  series  of  eight  women. 

about  a  heroin  shooting  gallery  in  Brooklyn  was  singled  The  award  was  presented  at  the  annual  White  House 
out  because  it  “humanized  the  seemingly  inhuman  events  Correspondents’  Association  Dinner  in  Washington,  D.C. 
that  occurred  there  every  day.” 

Sanchez,  who  covers  the  Bronx,  was  praised  for  his  “ex-  NWPC  Media  Awards.  Journalists  who  covered  some 
traordinarily  vivid  and  compassionate  stories  about  every-  of  the  hottest  topicsof  last  year —from  the  political  world’s 
day  life  and  compelling  pieces  about  ordinary  people  who  much-touted  “Year  of  the  Woman”  to  the  Tailhook  sex 
are  often  ignored  by  the  media.”  scandal  —  have  been  honored  by  the  National  Women’s 

Bearak  and  Sanchez  each  received  $500.  Political  Caucus  with  Exceptional  Merit  Media  Awards. 

The  prize  is  named  for  the  late  New  York  Times  reporter.  Jack  Ohman  of  the  Portland  Oregonian  was  recognized 

The  National  Law  Journal  received  Columbia’s  Paul  To-  for  his  editorial  cartoons;  Rhonda  Cook  from  the  Atlanta 
benkin  Award  for  its  series  on  environmental  pollution  in  Journal  and  Constitution  was  cited  for  her  series  “Prison 
minority  communities.  Sex  Scandal”;  and  the  feature  story  prize  went  to  Judy  Fore- 

The  Washington,  D.C.-based  weekly  was  cited  for  “The  man  of  the  Boston  Globe,  for  “Women’s  Rights  vs.  Birth 
Racial  Divide  in  Environmental  Law,”  based  on  an  eight-  Control:  On  the  Eve  of  the  Rio  Summit,  an  Old  Feud  Re¬ 
month  investigation  by  bureau  chief  Marcia  Coyle  and  re-  erupts.” 

porters  Marianne  Lavelle  and  Claudia  MacLachlan.  The  single  article  award  was  presented  to  Joan  Morgan 

Also  recognized  was  Portland  Oregonian  editorial  page  from  the  Village  Voice,  for  “A  Black  Woman’s  Guide  to  the 
editor  Robert  Landauer,  for  his  editorials  against  Measure  Tyson  Trial”;  Cynthia  Tucker  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
9,  an  anti-homosexuality  proposition  that  voters  defeated,  was  recognized  for  her  columns;  and  the  award  for  ongo- 
Each  winner  receives  a  $250  prize.  ing  coverage  was  presented  to  USA  Today’s  Judi  Hasson. 

The  award  is  named  for  the  former  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  staffer.  Canadian  Newspaper  Awards.  The  Toronto  Globe 

and  Mail  was  presented  five  Canadian  National  Newspa- 
SIEA  Better  Newspaper  Centest.  The  £//inghani  per  Awards  this  year  by  Canadian  Press. 

Daily  News  won  every  first-place  prize  for  small  dailies  in  The  Calgary  Herald  and  Ottau'a  Citizen  each  won  two 
this  year’s  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Association  Better  awards.  Also  honored  were  the  Toronto  Star,  Toronto  Sun, 
Newspaper  Contest.  Chronick'Herald  and  MaiLStar  in  Halifax;  Montreal’s  La 

The  Daily  News  took  top  honors  in  all  seven  judging  Presse;  the  Edmonton  Journal;  and  the  Kingston  Whig- 
categories:  local  news,  overall  makeup,  use  of  photogra-  Standard. 

phy,  editorial  page,  sports  coverage,  advertising  excellence  David  Staples  and  Greg  Owens  from  the  Journal  won 

and  general  excellence.  for  spot  news  reporting  and  Pat  McGrath  of  the  Citizen 

TheStateJournal-RegisterofSpringfieldwasnamedbest  was  cited  for  spot  news  photography, 
large  daily.  Pittsfield’s  Pike  Press  was  named  best  large  The  editorial  cartooning  award  went  to  Bruce  Mac¬ 
weekly  and  the  County  Star  ofTolono  was  named  best  small  Kinnon  of  the  Chronicle-Herald  and  Mail-Star.  Val  Ross 
weekly.  from  the  Globe  and  Mail  won  for  critical  writing.  The  fea- 

Herb  Meeker  of  the  Robinson  Daily  News  took  first  prize  ture  writing  prize  was  presented  to  Pierre  Foglia  at  La  Presse. 
in  both  the  photography  and  feature  story  categories.  Dave  Brown  of  the  Citizen  won  for  his  columns.  The  in- 

Wally  Spiers  from  the  Belleville  News-Democrat  took  ternationalreportingprizewenttoJanWongfromtheGIobe 
the  Charlie  Feirich  Original  Column  first-place  award,  and  Mail.  Andrew  Stawicki  with  the  Star  was  cited  for  his 
The  prize  is  named  for  the  late  owner  of  the  old  Metropo-  feature  photography,  and  the  sports  photography  prize  went 
Us  News  and  Cobden  Review.  to  the  Sun’s  Mike  Cassese.  The  sportswriting  award  was 

Chris  Schmitt,  publisher  of  the  Macoupin  County  En-  presented  to  Michael  Clarkson  from  the  Herald, 
quirer,  Carlinville,  won  the  editorial  prize  and  the  Belleville  Business  reporting  honors  went  to  the  Globe  and  Mail’s 
News-Democrat  won  first  prize  for  a  community  service  Jacquie  McNish.  Eric  Nelson  from  the  Globe  and  Mail  was 
series,  with  articles  by  Lori  Browning.  recognized  for  layout  and  design.  The  editorial  writing 

prize  went  to  Andrew  Coyne  of  the  Globe  and  Mail.  The 
SlU  Polly  Robinson  Award.  The  remembrances  of  a  Herald  was  cited  in  the  special  project  category, 
neglected  child  reared  in  a  now  abandoned  children’s  home 

won  the  1993  Polly  Robinson  Feature  Writing  Award,  spon-  PGA  Lifolinio  Achiovomont  Award.  Los  Angeles 
sored  by  the  journalism  school  of  Southern  Illinois  Uni-  Times  sports  columnist  Jim  Murray  has  been  awarded  the 
versity  at  Carbondale.  Professional  Golfers’  Association  of  America’s  Lifetime 

Tony  Reid  received  a  $150  prize  for  “When  the  Hall  Was  Achievement  Award  in  Journalism. 
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NEWS 

9  Posthumous  Access 
Debated  in  Congress 

Senate  subcommittee  hears  testimony 
following  the  recent  publication  of  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  papers  of  the  late 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Thurgood  Mar¬ 
shall. 

1  1  Detroit  JO  A  Was 
Barely  Approved 

Deceased  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall’s  papers  reveal  Jus¬ 
tice  Harry  Blackmun’s  last-minute 
switch  against  the  JOA. 

1 2  One  Toast  Too  Many 

Book,  Marshall  papers  hint  at  why  Jus¬ 
tice  Byron  White  stayed  out  of  the 
JOA  decisions. 

14  Judge  Ginsburg  and 
the  Press 

Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press  examines  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  nominee’s  record  in  media-relat¬ 
ed  cases. 

SECTIONS 

22  Newspeople  in  the  News 

23  Obituaries 

24  Advertising/Promotion — News¬ 
papers  trounce  direct  mail  in  Belden 
survey;  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  executives  tout  ad  benefits  of 
newspapers . 

28  News  Tech — CText  enters  part¬ 
nership  with  ISSC;  Alternate  Postal 
Delivery  introduces  new  delivery  soft' 
ware  program;  Boston  Globe  to  add  14 
MetroColor  towers;  L/SA  Weekend 
prepress  now  all  electronic . 

34  Syndicates/News  Services — Re- 
cession  session  at  cartoon  meeting. 

40  Classified 
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16  Saved  From  Closure 

Demise  of  The  Observer,  Britain’s  old¬ 
est  Sunday  newspaper,  is  prevented. 

18  Fax  Survey 

Editors  indicate  preference  for  faxed 
business  information  but  turn  thumbs 
down  on  the  4:45  p.m.  press  release. 


20  RSI  Sufferers  Reassigned 

Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  manage¬ 
ment  says  it’s  a  way  for  them  to  heal 
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while  remaining  at  work;  some  employ¬ 
ees  are  bitter. 

21  Clinton  Coverage 

Times  Mirror  poll  shows  only  51%  of 
Americans  believe  press  coverage  has 
been  fair;  Bush  and  Reagan  coverage 
deemed  fairer. 


32  Legally  Speaking 
Bulletproofing  your  help  wanted  ads. 

48  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
A  mission  in  Mexico:  Stop  the  killing 
of  journalists. 
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Classified  gets  results 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS,  newspapers  are  the  top-rated,  best-per¬ 
forming  medium,  far  outdistancing  the  second-rated  medium,  direct  mail,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  study  conducted  by  Belden  Associates,  Dallas,  Texas.  News¬ 
paper  classified  ads  must  get  results  to  earn  that  rating. 

About  half  of  the  respondents  (48%)  said  newspapers  perform  “excellent”  or 
“very  good”  overall,  while  direct  mail  received  only  half  that  rating  (23%),  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  in  this  issue. 

“Newspapers  are  also  the  medium  most  relied  on  by  classified  advertisers,  with 
close  to  two-thirds  of  U.S.  advertisers  and  three-fourths  of  Canadian  advertisers 
reporting  that  they  rely  on  daily  newspapers  most  above  all  other  media,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  E&P’s  article. 

Since  classified,  retail  and  national  advertising  all  appear  in  the  same  milieu, 
the  newspaper,  it  should  appear  logical  that  they  all  have  a  comparable  impact 
on  readers.  The  only  difference  would  be  in  the  message.  Classified  advertisers 
look  for  immediate  response  and  they  get  it,  according  to  the  survey.  Retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  get  the  same  response  and  other  studies  say  they  do.  National  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  rarely  calls  for  immediate  response  but  it  enjoys  the  same  interest¬ 
ed  audience  which  produces  results  for  classified. 

Those  national  advertisers  and  their  advertising  agencies  which  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  perception  about  the  power  of  newspaper  advertising  should  take  a  good  look 
at  the  results  produced  by  classified  advertising. 


Justice  MarshalPs  papers 

THE  LATE  SUPREME  Court  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  bequeathed  his  private 
papers  to  the  Library  of  Congress  stipulating  that  they  should  be  made  available 
to  the  public  after  his  death.  The  librarian  of  Congress  followed  those  instruc¬ 
tions  and  stories  have  appeared  in  newspapers  based  on  those  documents. 

Now  some  members  of  a  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  would  second-guess  Jus¬ 
tice  Marshall,  rewrite  his  instructions  and  then  pass  legislation  prohibiting  other 
justices  and  government  officials  from  doing  the  same  in  the  future.  All  this  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  have  a  warped  idea  that  the  American  people  are  not  entitled 
to  know  too  soon  about  the  inner  workings  of  their  governmental  and  political 
institutions.  It  would  be  more  appropriate  if  the  public  had  to  wait  20  or  25  years, 
or  longer,  to  learn  such  things,  they  say. 

What  rubbish!  Members  of  Congress  have  more  important  things  to  do  than 
dishonor  the  wishes  of  a  great  Supreme  Court  justice  by  legislating  the  secrecy 
he  obviously  deplored. 


Telephone  privacy 

REP.  EDWARD  J.  Markey  (D-Mass.)  is  preparing  legislation  to  protect  the  priva¬ 
cy  of  telephone  records  of  individuals  and  small  businesses.  Because  there  is  no 
protection  in  this  area,  journalists  have  been  subjected  to  invasion  of  their  priva¬ 
cy  by  government  agencies  seizing  their  telephone  records.  This  is  a  bill  that  de¬ 
serves  the  support  of  the  entire  publishing  industry. 
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Lettecs  to  the  Editor 

Agrees  most  PR 
releases  are  ‘worthless^ 


IT  IS  NOT  surprising  that  Linda  Mor¬ 
ton  (Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  May  8)  found 
most  PR  news  releases  to  be  worthless 
drivel.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  it 
took  30  years  and  “studying  releases  for 
a  decade”  to  make  this  discovery. 

Pick  releases  at  random  from  any  edi¬ 
tor’s  mailbox  and  you  will  find: 

A.  Single  spacing;  all-cap  typing;  60- 
plus-word  sentences;  entire  pages  writ¬ 
ten  as  one  paragraph. 

B.  Blatant  employer  puffs  with  no  re¬ 
deeming  news  or  even  feature  value. 

C.  Typographical,  grammatical  and 
spelling  errors,  plus  problems  such  as 
disagreement  in  verb  tenses,  disagree¬ 
ment  in  number  between  verbs  and 
nouns/pronouns  or  simply  using  the 
wrong  word  (confusing  “fewer”  and 
“less”  is  quite  common). 

D.  Dumb  “headlines”  typed  above 
story  —  usually  in  all  caps  and  usually 
at  least  two  lines  long. 

E.  Wordiness. 

F.  Almost  any  other  writing  fault 
you  can  imagine. 


;rdom. 


50  YiAKS  AGO  .  .  .  Seventy- 
seven  affidavits  —  totaling  100,000 
words  opposing  the  government’s 
motion  for  summary  judgment  in  the 
antitrust  case  against  the  Associated 
Press  —  were  filed  by  AP  attorneys 
prior  to  oral  arguments  scheduled  for 
July  8. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  succeeds  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles,  Jr.,  as  director  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  branch  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information. 

Government  wartime  ads  in 
Britain  use  9.6%  of  the  available  ad 
space  in  British  papers. 
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You  will  also  find  that  even  the  oc¬ 
casionally  well-written  release  is  wast¬ 
ed  because  of  the  scattershot  approach 
to  mailing  lists  —  but  that  is  another 
story 

Thirty,  as  we  used  to  say  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

Roy  Moses 

(Moses  is  an  assistant  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  North  Texas.) 

Wants  balanced 
environmental 
news  coverage 

RE:  “MEDIA  MEA  culpa  on  environ¬ 
mental  coverage”  (E&P,  May  22,  1993). 

It  is  welcome  news  that  even  journal¬ 
ists  have  begun  to  realize  how  poorly 
served  the  public  and  the  nation  have 
been  by  the  so-called  environmental 
news  coverage  of  the  past  two  decades. 
It  has  been  worse  than  unprofessional, 
it  has  contributed  to  the  proliferation  of 
laws  and  regulations  that  are  costing 
this  nation  an  estimated  $115  billion 
annually  to  enforce  and  billions  more  in 
lost  economic  growth. 

The  National  Anxiety  Center  was 
founded  in  1990  precisely  to  address 
this  problem.  The  claims  of  acid  rain, 
global  warming,  ozone  and  species  loss¬ 
es,  among  others,  not  only  run  counter 
to  scientific  evidence  and  experience 
but  have  contributed  to  the  public’s  be¬ 
lief  the  Earth  is  doomed.  It  may  sell 
newspapers,  but  it  is  just  not  so. 

Clearly,  readers  want  more  science 
news,  but  it  has  got  to  be  written  by 
journalists  who  are  not  bold-faced  ad¬ 
vocates  for  environmental  causes  and 
who  are  not  convinced  we  are  all  dying 
from  everything  we  eat,  drink  and 
breathe.  Check  it  out  —  Americans  are 
living  to  an  average  of  75.4  years. 

Alan  Caruba 

(Caruba  is  founder  of  the  National 
Anxiety  Center,  Maplewood,  N.J.) 


Blew  a  fuse 

I  TOO,  BLEW  a  fuse  when  I  read 
Thomas  Winship’s  The  New  Curmud¬ 
geon  column  in  the  April  24  E&P,  but 
not  because  of  his  stand  on  gun  con¬ 
trol,  as  publisher  Larry  M.  Tobin  wrote 
in  his  letter  (E&P,  May  29). 

Even  in  the  same  issue  as  Winship’s 
column  was  the  news  story  “A  period  of 
transition,”  in  which  editors  and  indus¬ 
try  experts  talked  about  the  increased 
competition  for  readers.  What  Winship 
and  a  few  other  attention-getting  edi¬ 
tors  advocate  only  confirms  what  most 
Americans  already  know:  Reporting  is 
increasingly  biased. 

Save  those  biases  for  the  editorial 
pages.  God  knows  we  need  good  ones, 
because  there  is  a  valuable  segment  of 
our  customers  who  are  very  interested 
in  opinion. 

But  if  we  don’t  regain  a  reputation  for 
delivering  relatively  objective,  quality, 
useful  information  our  customers  can 
depend  on,  we  will  continue  to  lose 
them. 

Albert  C.  Pacciorini 

(Pacciorini  is  former  editor  of  the  West 

County  Times,  Richmond,  Calif.,  and 
The  [Fremont,  Calif.]  Argus.) 

Corrections 

THE  LISTING  OF  TV  Data,  Inc.  in 
Section  V,  Page  12  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  International  YearBook  should  be 
changed  to  TV  Data  Technologies. 

Its  main  office  is  Northway  Plaza, 
Queensbury,  N.Y.,  12804.  Telephone: 
(518)  792-9914  or  (800)  833-9581;  Fax: 
(800)  755-6786. 

TV  Data  Technologies  also  has  an 
office  at  3201  Northeast  Loop  820, 
Suite  150,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  76137. 
Telephone:  (817)  847-0980  or  (800) 
877-4885. 

There  have  also  been  major  person¬ 
nel  changes  that  will  alter  the  YearBook 
listing. 

IN  AN  E&P,  May  22  article,  it  was  in¬ 
correctly  stated  that  Harry  Caicedo 
founded  the  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation’s  technical  center  last  year. 

Caicedo  founded  the  IAEA  techni¬ 
cal  center’s  new  magazine  Hora  de 
Cierre  last  year. 

A  JUNE  5  E&P  article  should  have 
stated  it  is  the  former  publisher  of  the 
Pontiac  (Ill.)  Daily  Leader  who  is  fac¬ 
ing  theft  charges. 
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tb  1993,  ibe  longest-running  in  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

magazine  commemorated  two;  important  milestones. 

"Can  Tins  Marriage  Be  Saved?”  celebrated  forty  years  of  insight 
into  the  lives  of  married  couples — and  it  became  available  as  a 
syndicated  feature  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

This  column  has  been  the  most  popular  feature  in  America's 
most  respected  women’s  magazine  for  four  consecutive  decades. 

And  its  \nitaiity  and  relevance  will  translate  just  as  powerfully 
to  the  pages  of  your  newspaper. 

B^e  premise  is  simple  and  universal:  Real  people  working  on  their 
■jn^H^with  the  guidance  of  a  therapist.  Each  week,  a  true-life 
UI|w|||||H||^es’  Home  Journal  is  distilled  into  a  750-word  column 

of  each  spouse  and  the  counselor  in  turn. 

Now  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  bring 

one  of  the  n»QH|||HWji^olumns  of  all  time  to  your  readers.  Call 
our  sales  depc^^^^^^^Hi||[^215)  257-5485. 
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Posthumous  Access 
Debated  in  Congress 

Senate  subcommittee  hears  testimony  following  the 
recent  publication  of  excerpts  from  the  papers  of 
the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall 


by  Debra  Qersh 

WHEN  THE  WASHINGTON  Post 
ran  a  series  of  articles  this  spring  based 
on  the  papers  of  the  late  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  it 
created  quite  a  stir. 

The  controversy,  however,  seemed 
to  focus  less  on  the  information  in  the 
articles  —  which  documented  the  sel¬ 
dom-seen  inner  workings  of  the  Court 
—  than  on  when  or  whether  the  pa¬ 
pers  should  have  been  released. 

Some  argued  that  the  papers  should 
have  remained  closed  until  long  after 
justice  Marshall’s  death  —  certainly 
until  justices  and  cases  mentioned 
were  no  longer  involved  with  the 
Court  —  and,  even  then,  access 
should  only  have  been  given  to  “seri¬ 
ous  researchers,”  not  mere  journalists. 

The  librarian  of  Congress,  however, 
recently  told  a  U.S.  Senate  subcommit¬ 
tee  hearing  that  when  Justice  Marshall 
bequeathed  his  papers  to  the  library  in 
October  1991,  he  stipulated  that  the 
papers  be  made  available  to  the  public 
after  his  death  with  no  restrictions. 

Justice  Marshall  died  Jan.  24,  1993, 
and,  while  the  first  researcher  accessed 
the  papers  Feb.  2,  the  Post  did  not  be¬ 
gin  its  research  until  May  5,  according 
to  James  H.  Billington,  librarian  of 
Congress. 

“It  is  the  donor  who  decides  when 
the  collection  is  to  be  made  accessible 
and  on  what  conditions,”  Billington 
testified,  noting  that  Justice  Marshall 
controlled  access  to  the  papers  during 
his  lifetime  but  made  the  collection 
“available  without  restriction”  after  he 
died. 

In  fact,  Billington  added.  Justice 
Marshall  had  the  opportunity  to  amend 


that  procedure  but  did  not.  Each  donor 
sets  the  parameters  for  access  to  his  or 
her  papers. 

“My  own  view  as  a  historian  is  that 
judicial  papers  should  be  preserved  in 
as  complete  a  fashion  as  possible,” 
Billington  stated.  “These  collections 
help  us  understand  the  critical  role  the 
Court  has  played  in  our  national  life, 
but  they  also  underscore  the  charac¬ 
teristically  American  openness  that 
members  of  the  Court  have  permitted 
in  the  examination  of  the  judicial 
process.” 

Billington  further  urged  the  Senate 


Subcommittee  on  Regulation  and 
Government  Information  “to  consider 
information  in  electronic  forms  and 
formats.” 

“Court  opinions  are  now  being  elec¬ 
tronically  disseminated  across  the  na¬ 
tion,”  he  testified.  “The  hard  memory 
disks  in  the  personal  computers  of 
Supreme  Court  justices  and  their  staffs 
contain  information  of  historical  value 
equal  to  that  of  the  much-publicized 
electronic  documentation  being  creat¬ 
ed  by  White  House  staff.” 

As  with  this  case,  archivists  often 
are  caught  in  the  middle  of  these  con¬ 
troversies,  even  though  they  are  acting 
only  at  the  behest  of  the  donor. 

Anne  Kenney,  president  of  the  Soci¬ 


ety  of  American  Archivists,  explained 
to  the  subcommittee  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  is  currently  in  an  “arch¬ 
ivist’s  nightmare.” 

While  “archivists  embrace  a  position 
that  supports  making  historical  papers 
accessible  with  all  due  speed,”  they  also 
balance  that  with  the  need  “to  protect 
and  honor  the  interests  of  donors,  as 
well  as  those  of  their  families  and  third 
parties  that  may  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  contents  of  such  collections,” 
she  stated. 

Kenney  believes  it  “would  be  a  grave 
disservice  to  Justice  Marshall,  the  Li¬ 


brary  of  Congress  and  the  entire 
archival  profession  for  the  librarian  [of 
Congress]  to  ignore  the  will  of  the 
donor  and  reclose  the  papers  or  restrict 
access  to  them  .... 

“The  problem  with  the  Marshall 
agreement  isn’t  so  much  one  of  lan¬ 
guage  or  intent,  but  of  timing:  had  Jus¬ 
tice  Marshall  died  10  or  20  years  from 
now,  these  issues  would  probably  be 
moot,”  Kenney  noted. 

While  there  was  mixed  opinion 
about  whether  Congress  should  —  or 
constitutionally  could  —  mandate  reg¬ 
ulations  governing  justices’  papers, 
some  who  commented  were  staunchly 
against  it. 

Although  neither  he  nor  his  associ- 


Some  argued  that  the  papers  should  have 
remained  closed  until  long  after  Justice 
Marshall’s  death  .  .  .  and,  even  then,  access 
should  only  have  been  given  to  “serious 
researchers,”  not  mere  journalists. 


ates  were  able  to  appear,  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Chief  Justice  William  H.  Rehn- 
quist  sent  a  letter  to  subcommittee 
chairman  Sen.  Joseph  1.  Lieberman 
(D'  Conn.)  on  behalf  of  the  justices. 

“{W)e  have  no  hesitancy  in  express¬ 
ing  the  opinion  that  legislation  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  issues  discussed  ...  is 
not  necessary  and  that  it  could  raise 
difficult  concerns  respecting  the  ap¬ 
propriate  separation  that  must  be 
maintained  between  the  legislative 
branch  and  this  Court,”  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  wrote. 

Another  witness  arguing  against 
congressional  regulation,  albeit  for  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons,  was  Jane  E.  Kirtley,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

“We  believe  that  government  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  open  and  that  laws  that 
limit  the  public  s  access  to  information 
about  the  government  threaten  the 
core  of  democracy,”  Kirtley  testified. 

“Laws  limiting  access  to  govern¬ 
ment  information  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  only 
when  there  is  a  compelling  need  to 
avoid  real  dangers  that  would  occur  as 
a  result  of  disclosure. 

“This  is  not  one  of  those  situations. 


This  is  not  the  time  for  Congress  to  be 
concerned,”  she  said.  “Release  to  the 
public  of  the  papers  collected  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Marshall  does  not  bode  ill  for  the 
country,  [and]  does  not  call  for  curative 
legislation.” 

The  articles  based  on  the  papers 
“show  that  the  nation’s  highest  court  is 
in  order,  works  hard,  works  conscien¬ 
tiously,”  she  said. 

Kirtley  added,  however,  “As  some¬ 
one  who  speaks  on  behalf  of  an  indus¬ 
try  that  is  constantly  berated  for  its 
negative  outlook,  let  me  say  1  am  sur¬ 
prised  and  chagrined  that,  when  we 
print  good  news,  someone  wants  to 
pass  a  law  against  it. 

“Certainly  if  Justice  Marshall’s  pa¬ 
pers  had  indicated  that  all  was  not  well 
with  the  Court  —  for  example,  if  jus¬ 
tices  were  shown  to  be  lazy  or  corrupt 
—  that  would  also  have  been  news, 
news  that  could  provoke  the  citizenry 


The  late  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall’s  desire  to  make 
public  his  papers  immediately  following 
his  death  has  created  a  debate. 


to  seek  change  as  it  has  in  the  past 
when  it  learned,  from  journalists,  of 
abuses  of  power,”  she  pointed  out. 

“But  Congress  is  now  contemplat¬ 
ing  legislation  to  reduce  public  access, 
not  because  it  has  identified  any  harm 
from  disclosure,  but  in  understandable 


but  misguided  deference  to  concerns 
articulated  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Marshall  fam¬ 
ily.  1  believe  that  the  public’s  interests 
are  not  served  by  this  mission  and 
that  it  should  be  abandoned,”  Kirtley 
stated. 

Addressing  the  issue  of  journalists 
not  being  “serious”  researchers,  Kirtley 
noted  that  this  “is  a  curious  view  and 
one  we  are  certain  would  not  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  Justice  Marshall. 

“The  justice  consistently  supported 
the  First  Amendment  and  freedom-of- 
information  rights  of  journalists.  He 
also  chose  to  speak  at  length  with  at 
least  two  journalists,  Juan  Williams 
and  Carl  Rowan,  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  writing  the  story  of  his  life,” 
she  continued. 

Further,  while  a  Washington  state 
court  found  “access  to  records  could  be 
exploited  by  journalists,”  Kirtley  noted. 


“with  all  due  respect  to  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  highly  unlike¬ 
ly  that  these  papers  would  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  sensational  treatment.  Re¬ 
porters  in  search  of  frivolity  will  have 
to  look  elsewhere  ....  (R)eporters  can 
and  did  produce  thoughtful  pieces  after 
examining  Justice  Marshall’s  papers.” 

While  no  one  has  “unique  insight 
into  what  Justice  Marshall  intended  to 
happen  to  his  papers,”  Kirtley  noted, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  “intended 
any  disposition  of  the  papers  other 
than  the  one  that  has  occurred.” 

A  former  clerk  to  Justices  Robert  H. 
Jackson,  Felix  Frankfurter  and  John 
Marshall  Harlan,  attorney  E.  Barrett 
Prettyman  Jr.,  suggested  that  either  the 
Court  or  Congress  set  some  sort  of  pol¬ 
icy  for  release  of  all  such  documents. 

“1  personally  believe  that  a  construc¬ 
tive  approach,  mandating  henceforth 
the  Court  papers  of  all  future  justices 
shall  become  property  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  released  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  only  after  a  period  of,  say,  25  years 
from  the  justice’s  death,  would  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  all  three  branches  and  by  the 
public,”  stated  Prettyman,  an  attorney 
with  the  firm  of  Hogan  and  Hartson  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Release  of  the  Justice  Marshall  pa¬ 
pers  is  not  the  first  time  in  history  that 
such  a  disclosure  has  raised  a  stir,  hut 
neither  have  such  short-lived  scandals 
deterred  justices  from  donating  their 
papers,  according  to  Dennis  J. 
Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Review  and  constitutional  law 
and  legal  history  professor  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

“We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  only 
since  1956  that  the  question  arises  at 
all,”  Hutchinson  explained.  “In  that 
year,  Alpheus  T.  Mason  of  Princeton 
University  published  his  landmark 
biography  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
[Harlan  F]  Stone,  using  Stone’s  work¬ 
ing  papers  with  the  Stone  family’s 
approval  and  encouragement.  The 
negative  reaction  was  immediate  and 
consuming  .  .  .  .” 

Nevertheless,  and  despite  predic¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary,  “every  member  of 
the  Court  sitting  when  the  biography 
of  Stone  was  published  subsequently 
donated  his  judicial  working  papers  to 
a  research  library,”  according  to 
Hutchinson. 

In  addition,  after  publication  of 
The  Brethren,  an  inside  look  at  the 


“We  believe  that  government  is  presumed  to  be 
open  and  that  laws  that  limit  the  public *s  access  to 
information  about  the  government  threaten  the 
core  of  democracy,”  Kirtley  testified. 
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Detroit  JO  A 
Was  Barely  Approved 

Deceased  Supreme  Court  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall’s  papers 
reveal  Justice  Blackmun’s  last-minute  switch  against  it 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

DETROIT’S  NEWSPAPER  JOINT 
operating  agreement  only  narrowly 
won  Supreme  Court  approval  in  1989 
on  a  4-4  tie  because  Justice  Harry 
Blackmun  switched  at  the  last  minute 
from  approval  to  opposition,  according 
to  the  recently  released  papers  of  the 
late  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall. 

The  papers  reveal  for  the  first  time 
how  individual  justices  voted  on  the 
operations  merger  of  Knight -Ridder’s 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Gannett’s  De¬ 
troit  News  —  the  largest  JOA  ever 
approved. 

According  to  the  documents,  voting 
in  favor  of  the  JOA  were  Chief  Justice 
William  Rehnquist  and  Justices  Antho¬ 
ny  Kennedy,  Sandra  Day  O’Connor 
and  Antonin  Scalia. 

Voting  to  overturn  the  JOA  ap¬ 
proval  hy  then  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  were  Justices  John  Paul 
Stevens,  William  Brennan,  Marshall 
and  Blackmun. 

The  papers  show  that  Marshall’s  op¬ 
position  was  apparently  influenced  hy 
the  advice  of  his  law  clerks,  while 
Blackmun  was  persuaded  to  switch 
from  approval  to  opposition  hy  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  Justice  Stevens. 

The  light  the  papers  shines  on  the 
justices’  thinking  on  the  JOA  case  — 
which  was  shrouded  in  secrecy  at  the 
time  because  of  the  4-4  vote  —  was 
first  reported  hy  Bryan  Gruley,  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Detroit  News  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau. 

For  Gruley  —  author  of  Paper  Loss- 
es,  a  hook  about  the  long  and  tangled 
fight  for  the  Detroit  JOA  that  is  to  he 
published  in  the  fall  hy  Grove  Press  — 
there  were  as  many  frustrations  as  rev¬ 
elations  in  the  Marshall  papers. 

“There’s  just  very  little  in  [Mar¬ 
shall’s]  files  on  the  JOA,”  Gruley  said. 

Nevertheless,  Gruley’s  research  did 
turn  up  some  fascinating  nuggets  on 
the  process  that  led  to  approval. 


Supreme  Court  Justice  Harry  Blackmun’s 
last-minute  switch  almost  led  to  High 
Court  denial  of  the  Detroit  JOA. 


For  one  thing,  the  High  Court’s  own 
legal  staff  did  not  think  the  justices 
would  even  take  up  the  JOA  case. 

“This  does  not  appear  to  he  the  type 
of  issue  which  the  court  would  review,” 
wrote  legal  staff  members  Richard 
Schickele  and  Dennis  McKinnie  on 
March  15,  1989. 

The  case  arrived  at  the  Supreme 
Court  after  many  twists  and  turns.  On 
May  9,  1986,  Gannett  and  Knight-Rid- 
der  filed  for  the  JOA. 

That  July,  the  Justice  Department’s 
Anti-Trust  Division  recommended  a 
public  hearing. 

After  several  weeks  of  hearings  in 
1987,  Administrative  Law  Judge  Mor¬ 
ton  Needelman  recommended  that 
Meese  reject  the  JOA. 

In  August  of  1988,  however,  Meese 
approved  the  partial  merger,  saying 


he  was  convinced  the  Free  Press  was 
in  danger  of  financial  failure. 

The  JOA  was  stayed  as  a  coalition  of 
opponents  appealed  Meese’s  approval 
in  federal  court. 

In  February  of  1989,  a  federal  ap¬ 
peals  court  cleared  the  way  for  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  JOA. 

After  some  false  starts,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decided  on  May  1, 
1989  to  review  the  JOA  approval. 

During  the  Oct.  30,  1989  hearing. 
Justice  Stevens  appeared  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  of  the  JOA. 

The  first  vote  on  the  JOA  was  5-3  in 
favor  of  approval,  Marshall’s  papers 
show. 

But  in  a  memo  to  Rehnquist,  Black¬ 
mun  said  he  changed  his  vote  to  disap¬ 
proval  because  of  Stevens’  “persuasive” 
analysis,  the  Detroit  News’  Gruley  re¬ 
ports. 

“Unfortunately,  there’s  nothing  else 
in  there  giving  [Stevens’]  argument,” 
Gruley  said. 

The  argument  in  opposition  to  the 
JOA  advanced  by  Marshall’s  law  clerks, 
however,  is  detailed  in  the  papers. 

In  an  Oct.  10,  1989  memo,  the 
clerks  argue  that  the  Free  Press  was 
not  really  a  failing  newspaper  but  had 
been  willing  to  lose  so  much  money  — 
a  total  of  about  $100  million  during  the 
1980s  —  in  an  effort  to  take  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  dominance  from 
the  market-leading  News. 

The  clerks  maintained  Meese’s  ap¬ 
proval  rested  on  too  broad  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act,  the  law  regulating  JOAs. 

They  also  suggested  that  readers  and 
advertising  might  not  fall  so  precipi¬ 
tously  as  feared  if  the  Free  Press  raised 
its  very  low  prices.  Before  the  JOA,  for 
example,  the  Free  Press  had  a  cover 
price  of  20^  and  the  News  just  150. 

Because  the  court  was  deadlocked  4- 
4,  the  federal  appeals  court  ruling 
stood  and  the  individual  votes  of  jus¬ 
tices  were  not  announced.  BEc^P 
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One  Toast 
Too  Many 

Book,  Marshall  papers  hint  at  why  Justice  White 
stayed  out  of  the  JO  A  decision 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

ONE  OF  THE  mysteries  of  the  Detroit 
newspapers  joint  operating  agreement 
case  is  why  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Byron  R.  White  recused  himself  from 
the  1989  case. 

Now  there  is  evidence  the  reason 
may  he  that  White’s  attempts  to  make 
small  talk  at  a  Washington  cocktail 
party  backfired  embarrassingly. 

The  late  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall’s 
sparse  files  on  the  Detroit  newspapers 
joint  operating  agreement  offer  tanta¬ 
lizing  clues  that  jibe  with  speculation 
about  the  recusal  in  an  upcoming  book 
devoted  to  the  tangled  Detroit  JOA 
fight. 

Marshall’s  papers  tend  to  conform 
with  the  theory  that  Detroit  News  re¬ 
porter  Bryan  Gruley  suggests  in  Paper 
Losses,  a  book  with  the  working  subti¬ 
tle  A  Modern  Epic  of  Greed  and  Be' 
trayal  at  America’s  Two  Largest  NewS' 
paper  Companies,  to  be  published  this 
fall  by  Grove  Press. 

According  to  Marshall’s  papers, 
while  White  told  Chief  Justice  William 
Rehnquist  on  April  24,  1989,  that  he 
would  not  participate  in  the  JOA  case, 
he  had  voted  in  a  routine  procedural 
matter  involving  the  JOA  just  four 
weeks  before. 

The  timing,  Gruley  says,  suggests 
White  did  not  recuse  himself  because 
of  some  long-standing  conflict  of  inter¬ 
est,  but  rather  because  of  a  chance  en¬ 
counter  at  a  cocktail  party  in  April  of 
1989. 

At  the  time  the  recusal  was  an¬ 
nounced,  some  speculated  that  White 
withdrew  because  he  was  a  longtime  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  prominent  Washington 
lawyer  Clark  Clifford,  who  was  then  a 
director  of  Knight-Ridder  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  company  in  the  JOA  case. 

However,  Gruley  says  White’s 
change  between  the  two  votes  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  recusal  more  likely  stems 
from  an  unlikely  —  and  embarrassing 


—  incident  at  a  social  occasion. 

“White  may  have  been  spooked  by 
the  unexpected  encounter  with  Chip 
Weil,”  Gruley  said. 

Louis  A.  “Chip”  Weil  III  at  the  time 
was  publisher  of  Gannett’s  Detroit 
News. 

The  two  met  at  a  reception  the 
News  threw  in  connection  with  the 
annual  Gridiron  Club  show  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  April  1989. 

White  had  been  invited  to  the 
show’s  premiere  by  a  News  reporter. 

Gruley  says  White  apparently  en¬ 
joyed  the  show  so  much  he  returned 
for  a  repeat  performance  the  next 
night,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
News  reporter. 

As  a  courtesy,  the  journalist  invited 
the  justice  to  a  cocktail  buffet  the  De¬ 
troit  News  was  hosting  at  the  Capital 
Hilton. 

Much  to  everyone’s  surprise,  Gruley 
reports.  White  went  to  the  affair. 

“In  effect,  he  crashed  it,”  Gruley 
said.  “He  didn’t  know  he  was  crashing 
it,  though.” 


ONLY  JOURNALISTS  AND  family 
members  of  the  victim  and  are  being 
admitted  to  a  potentially  explosive  De¬ 
troit  trial  many  are  comparing  with  the 
Rodney  King  case. 

Detroit  Recorder’s  Court  Chief  Judge 
Dalton  A.  Roberson  ordered  that  half  of 
the  32  seats  in  the  courtroom  be  exclu¬ 
sively  reserved  for  the  press.  The  other 
16  seats  were  reserved  for  the  families  of 
Malice  Green  and  the  three  Detroit  po¬ 
lice  officers  who  have  been  accused  in 
Green’s  beating  death  last  Nov.  5. 

Roberson  said  he  reserved  so  much 
space  for  the  press  to  help  the  public 


It  was  when  White  was  introduced 
to  Detroit  News  publisher  Chip  Weil 
he  made  the  mistake  that  Gruley  says 
likely  led  to  his  recusal. 

“He  said  to  Weil,  ‘So  how  is  your 
thing  going  in  Detroit?’  Weil  said, 
‘Well,  it’s  coming  before  your  Court’  — 
and  White  just  turned  around  and 
didn’t  say  another  thing,”  Gruley  re¬ 
ported. 

“He  didn’t  understand  [until  then] 
he  was  going  into  a  room  full  of  News 
people,”  Gruley  said. 

White  also  may  have  assumed  that 
the  issue  —  of  whether  to  grant  a 
Supreme  Court  hearing  to  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  JOA  —  was  closed,  Gru¬ 
ley  said. 

Justice  White  would  have  been  a 
vote  in  favor  of  the  JOA,  Gruley  argues 
in  the  book. 

Had  the  vote  gone  5-4  one  way  or 
another,  the  High  Court  would  have 
had  to  issue  a  decision  evaluating  the 
JOA  law  —  the  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act  —  20  years  after  its  enact¬ 
ment  in  1969. 


get  “the  whole  truth.” 

“We  want  the  community  to  know 
what  goes  on  in  that  courtroom,”  he 
said.  “There  will  be  nothing  hidden,  no 
secrets.  We  want  a  fair  and  open  hear¬ 
ing  for  all  concerned.” 

The  Detroit  News  was  assigned  as  the 
pool  representative  for  still  photos.  The 
trial  is  being  covered  in  its  entirety  by 
the  cable  network  Court  TV,  which  is 
pooling  its  feeds  for  TV  and  radio. 

Green  died  during  a  beating  after  he 
had  been  confronted  by  police  while 
sitting  in  his  car  in  front  of  a  crack 
house  on  the  west  side  of  Detroit. 


Press  replaces  public  in 
Detroit’s  ‘Rodney  King’  case 
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In  Brief 


Newspaper  ad  spending 
up  5%  in  1st  quarter 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  money  spent  on  newspaper  advertising 
rose  5.03%  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  compared 
with  first-quarter  1992,  to  nearly  $7  billion,  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  said. 

NAA’s  preliminary  estimates  peg  first-quarter  retail  spend¬ 
ing  at  $3.6  billion,  up  5.75%  from  a  year  earlier;  expenditures 
for  national  advertising  down  0.9%  to  $966  million;  classified 
spending  up  5.65%  to  $2.4  billion. 

“Although  this  recovery  has  been  characterized  as  one  of 
‘fits  and  starts,’  we  expect  steady  growth  throughout  the  year,” 
said  NAA  chief  operating  officer  Len  Forman. 

Black  may  sell  stock  in 
U.S.,  Canadian  papers 

CONRAD  BLACK’S  HOLLINGER  Inc.  is  weighing 
whether  to  sell  shares  in  its  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper 
subsidiaries,  American  Publishing  Co.  and  UniMedia  Inc. 

Arguing  that  the  companies’  “real  value”  has  not  been  re¬ 
flected  in  Hollinger’s  share  price.  Black  told  Hollinger  share¬ 
holders  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Toronto  that  he  was  consid¬ 
ering  spinning  off  up  to  33%  each  of  American  and  UniMedia. 

Declaring  his  continued  faith  in  newspapers.  Black  raised 
the  possibility  Hollinger  could  expand  into  newer  media,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bernard  Simon’s  report  in  the  Financial  Times. 

Thomson  sells  Ontario  daily 

TWO  WEEKS  AFTER  taking  “for  sale”  signs  off  its  unwant¬ 
ed  Canadian  papers,  Thomson  Newspapers  Corp.  has  sold 
the  daily  St.  Thomas  Times-Journal  and  a  weekly  in  Ontario. 

Bowes  Publishers  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  Toronto  Sun  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.,  acquired  the  9,000-circulation  daily  and  the 
6,000-paid-circulation  weekly  Leamington  Post,  south  of 
Windsor,  for  an  undisclosed  price.  Bowes  said  it  planned  no 
immediate  staff  changes. 

“This  concludes  our  program  of  divestitures  in  our  Cana¬ 
dian  operations,”  said  Michael  O’Neill,  vice  president  and 
treasurer  for  Thomson  Newspapers. 

Terry  Carrol  was  named  to  replace  TimeS'Joumal  publisher 
Don  Tomchick,  who  was  to  be  transferred. 

Don  Gage,  formerly  with  Bowes’  Leamington  Shopper,  will 
take  over  the  Post.  — Alan  Harman 

Magazines  gain  4% 
in  May  ad  revenue 

MAGAZINE  ADVERTISING  VOLUME  crept  ahead  1.3% 
in  May,  and  revenue  rose  4%,  compared  with  May  1992,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Publishers  Information  Bureau. 

Year-to-date  ad  revenue  was  7.8%  higher,  to  just  over  $3 
billion,  while  the  number  of  ad  pages  rose  3%,  said  the  group, 
which  counts  only  its  181  members. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 


(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

6/22/93 

6/15/93 

6/23/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

13.75 

13.25 

10.375 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

47.25 

47.625 

42.875 

Capital  Cities/A^  Inc.  (NY) 

527.00 

540.50 

458.125 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.125 

25.00 

21.25 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

27.25 

27.00 

31.75 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

49.25 

47.50 

44.375 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

52.875 

51.25 

57.375 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

27.625 

29.25 

26.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.50 

21.75 

21.50 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

20.75 

20.75 

18.125 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NIX2)  * 

35.00 

36.00 

28.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

23.50 

23.625 

28.50 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NIX))  18.00 

18.00 

16.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ) 

29.00 

29.00 

28.00 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

26.00 

26.75 

27.25 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

29.625 

29.50 

34.50 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

54.25 

50.375 

40.75 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

229.75 

232.00 

221.00 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

6/22/93 

6/15/93 

6/23/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.50 

11.75 

11.875 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.375 

13.125 

11.00 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

19.50 

19.375 

13.875 

Reuters  (c) 

62.875 

60.625 

61.50 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

18.00 

18.25 

16.25 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.625 

15.50 

15.00 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.00 

12.00 

16.625 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.50 

22.125 

20.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

4.68 

4.64 

4.03 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

41.125 

40.00 

30.25 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24,  1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15,  1992 

Prepared  for  ESiP  by  Wertheim  Schroder  St  Company  Inc. 


Times  Mirror  starting  subsidiary 

TIMES  MIRROR  CO.  of  Los  Angeles  said  it  will  establish  in 
London  a  unit  to  market  and  sell  books  from  its  subsidiaries 
in  scientific,  medical  and  college  publishing. 

Times  Mirror  International  Publishing  is  part  of  a  strategy 
to  boost  business  overseas  and  will  handle  international  mar¬ 
keting,  sales,  translations  and  indigenous  activities  of  Mosby- 
Year  Book  and  CRC  Press,  the  medical  and  scientific  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  college  publishers  Richard  D.  Irwin  Inc.  and  Wm. 
C.  Brown  Communications  Inc.  * 

It  will  also  take  responsibility  for  Times  Mirror’s  book  op¬ 
erations  and  joint  ventures  in  various  cities  abroad. 
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Judge  Ginsburg 
And  the  Press 

Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  examines  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  nominee’s  record  in  media-related  cases 


by  Debra  Qersh 

ALTHOUGH  SHE  MAY  be  best 
known  for  her  legal  writings  and  court 
decisions  affirming  women’s  rights, 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  nominee  Judge 
Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  participated  in  a 
number  of  media-related  decisions 
while  serving  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit. 

As  it  has  done  with  other  nominees 
to  the  High  Court,  the  Washington, 
D.C.-based  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press  (RCFP)  has  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  media  decisions  written  by 
Judge  Ginsburg  and  cases  in  which  she 
participated. 

Judge  Ginsburg  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  government  justify  every¬ 
thing  it  does,  to  make  its  case  before 


infringing  on  First  Amendment  rights, 
explained  Jane  E.  Kirtley,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  RCFP. 

That  held  true  in  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act  cases,  when  Judge  Gins- 
burg’s  rulings  did  not  allow  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  get  away  with  unsupported  as¬ 
sertions  for  withholding  information. 
The  government  had  to  prove  why  ma¬ 
terial  was  exempted,  Kirtley  added. 

However,  Kirtley  said  she  is  some¬ 
what  concerned  about  Judge  Gins- 
burg’s  tendency  to  give  additional 
weight  to  privacy  exemptions,  especial¬ 
ly  since  that  is  an  exemption  to  FoIA 
the  government  has  been  using  more 
lately. 

Judge  Ginsburg’s  rulings  show  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  government 
following  the  right  procedures,  and  she 


shows  no  evident  hostility  toward  the 
press,  Kirtley  continued. 

“I  don’t  think  she’s  going  to  be  bad,” 
Kirtley  said.  “My  biggest  concern  is 
that  she’ll  be  inclined  to  always  be 
looking  for  the  privacy  concern  .... 
She’s  not  going  to  make  across-the- 
board  assertions  that  there  are  no  pri¬ 
vacy  issues.” 

One  of  the  more  recent  decisions 
involving  privacy  in  which  Judge  Gins¬ 
burg  participated  was  New  York  Times 
V.  NASA. 

In  that  1990  case,  the  New  York 
Times  sought  access  to  transcripts  and 
audiotapes  of  the  final  voice  recordings 
inside  the  space  shuttle  Challenger  in 
the  moments  before  it  exploded. 

The  Times  was  granted  access  to  the 
transcripts,  but  not  to  the  tapes. 
NASA  argued  that  release  of  the  tapes 


would  be  an  unwarranted  invasion  of 
the  privacy  of  the  deceased  astronauts 
and  their  families. 

The  District  Court  ordered  the 
tapes  released  and  was  upheld  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  panel  2-1.  When  re¬ 
heard  by  the  full  appeals  court,  howev¬ 
er,  the  panel’s  decision  was  reversed 
and  remanded  to  determine  if  disclo¬ 
sure  would  constitute  an  unwarranted 
invasion  of  privacy. 

Judge  Ginsburg  joined  a  dissenting 
opinion  criticizing  the  ruling  for  creat¬ 
ing  a  general  exemption  for  any  infor¬ 
mation  “whose  privacy  value  outweighs 
its  public  value,”  the  RCFP  reported. 

Judge  Ginsburg  wrote  the  opinion  in 
Securities  Exchange  Commission  v. 
McGoff,  which  found  that  SEC  sub¬ 
poenas  of  newspaper  publisher  John  P. 


McGoff  were  not  subject  to  reporter’s 
privilege  protection. 

The  SEC  had  been  investigating 
McGoff’s  financial  ties  to  the  South 
African  government,  and  subsequently 
subpoenaed  him.  The  subpoenas  even¬ 
tually  were  modified  to  exclude  editor¬ 
ial  or  news-gathering  material. 

According  to  the  RCFP  report,  the 
opinion  written  by  Judge  Ginsburg 
found  that  McGoff’s  voluntary  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  public  company  made  him 
subject  to  federal  securities  laws. 

The  RCFP  quoted  Judge  Ginsburg’s 
opinion  as  noting  that  McGoff  and  his 
companies  “enjoy  no  special  privilege 
as  press  entities  to  withhold  informa¬ 
tion  others  must  furnish  to  the  invest¬ 
ing  public,”  even  if  the  request  might 
affect  the  ability  to  gather  news. 

Judge  Ginsburg  also  pointed  out  not 
only  that  the  subpoenas  had  been 
modified  to  avoid  encroachment  on 
the  news  process,  but  also  that  McGoff 
was  not  a  “disinterested  third  party 
called  upon  to  supply  evidence,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  RCFP  report. 

In  a  separate  concurring  opinion  to 
the  en  banc  rehearing  of  the  Tavoular' 
eas  V.  Washington  Post  Co.,  Judge 
Ginsburg  penned  a  lengthy  discourse 
for  judges  charging  juries  in  libel  cas¬ 
es,  particularly  those  involving  actual 
malice. 

Because  juries  might  have  trouble 
discerning  between  reckless  disregard 
for  the  truth  and  simple  negligence. 
Judge  Ginsburg  wrote  that  judges  have 
an  obligation  to  “explain,  instruct  or 
clarify”  during  the  entire  trial,  not  only 
at  the  end,  according  to  the  RCFP. 

In  another  libel  action.  Oilman  v. 
Evans,  Judge  Ginsburg  joined  a  con¬ 
curring  opinion  to  the  majority,  which 
found  statements  about  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor  in  a  column  by  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak  were  privileged 
commentary,  the  RCFP  reported. 

The  concurring  opinion  by  Judge 
Robert  H.  Bork,  in  which  Judge  Gins- 


In  two  court  access  cases  examined  by  the  RCFP, 
Judge  Ginsburg  sat  on  panels  finding  in  favor  of 
media  access  to  court  documents. 
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U.S.  Supreme  Court  nominee  Ruth  Bader  Qinsburg,  flanked  on  her  right  by 
Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  (D-N.Y.)  and  Senator  Joseph  Biden  (D~Del.), 
answers  questions  from  the  media  during  a  visit  to  Capitol  Hill  on  June  15. 


burg  joined,  noted  that  “a  freshening 
stream  of  libel  actions,  which  often 
seem  as  much  designed  to  punish  writ¬ 
ers  ...  as  to  recover  damages  for  real 
injuries,  may  threaten  the  public  and 
constitutional  interest  in  free,  and  fre¬ 
quently  rough,  discussion.” 


tant  role  of  current  access  to  such 
agreements  as  part  of  the  public’s  role 
in  overseeing  the  courts. 

In  In  re  Application  of  National 
Broadcasting  Inc.,  Judge  Ginsburg  sat 
on  the  panel  that  recognized  the  right 
to  inspect  and  copy  judicial  records. 


In  Detroit,  Judge  Ginsburg  reportedly  found  that 
the  Free  Press  was  not  a  failing  newspaper  but  was 
using  “a  situation  artificially  created  and 
maintained”  to  obtain  the  JO  A. 


In  two  court  access  cases  examined 
by  the  RCFP,  judge  Ginsburg  sat  on 
panels  finding  in  favor  of  media  access 
to  court  documents. 

In  Washington  Post  Co.  v.  Robinson, 
the  appeals  court  ruled  that  the  news¬ 
paper  could  have  access  to  plea  agree¬ 
ments  during  a  trial,  noting  the  impor¬ 


including  audio-  and  videotapes  intro¬ 
duced  into  evidence. 

That  opinion  did,  however,  point  to 
a  potential  invasion  of  privacy  concern 
for  innocent  third  parties  who  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  tapes.  The  court  ruled 
that  third  parties  be  allowed  to  object 
to  release,  and  if  their  reasons  were 


found  to  have  merit,  references  to 
them  could  be  edited  out,  according  to 
the  RCFP  report. 

The  RCFP  report  examined  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  in  which  judge  Ginsburg 
participated,  including  broadcasting/ 
cable;  reporter’s  privilege;  libel;  court 
access;  prior  restraints;  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation,  including  the  Sunshine 
Act,  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act,  the  Privacy  Act,  derivative  use  of 
government  information,  and  “person¬ 
al”  government  documents;  and  copy¬ 
right. 

In  addition,  the  Almanac  of  th:  Fed' 
eral  Judiciary,  reported  that  among 
judge  Ginsburg’s  noteworthy  decisions 
was  her  dissent  in  Michigan  Citizens 
for  an  Independent  Press  v.  Thorn- 
burgh,  the  decision  upholding  the  jus¬ 
tice  Department’s  approval  of  the  joint 
operating  agreement  between  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  and  the  Detroit  News. 

According  to  the  Almanac,  judge 
Ginsburg’s  dissent  noted  that  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  allowed  a 
jOA  only  in  cases  where  it  avoids  the 
death  of  a  newspaper. 

In  Detroit,  however,  judge  Ginsburg 
reportedly  found  that  the  Free  Press 
was  not  a  failing  newspaper  but  was  us¬ 
ing  “a  situation  artificially  created  and 
maintained”  to  obtain  the  jOA,  and 
she  urged  the  justice  Department  to 
give  a  more  persuasive  argument  for  al¬ 
lowing  the  agreement.  BEc?? 

Report  looks  cloudy 

THERE  SEEM  TO  be  clouds  moving  in 
over  the  nation’s  Sunshine  Laws. 

A  survey  by  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  journalists’  First  Amendment 
Center  has  found  “a  pattern  of  closed 
meetings,  secret  documents,  stiff  fees 
for  public  records,  and  other  officially 
sanctioned  attempts  to  avoid  Sunshine 
Law  requirements.” 

The  report  found  that  53%  of  the  466 
newspapers  and  radio  and  tv  stations  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  survey  had  been  denied 
access  last  year  to  public  information. 

Although  the  news  organizations  sur¬ 
veyed  took  legal  action  in  20%  of  the 
cases,  smaller  outlets  teported  that  costs 
sometimes  prevented  them  from  pursu¬ 
ing  such  recourse. 

In  addition,  24%  mentioned  prob¬ 
lems  with  short  notice  or  no  notice  of 
meetings,  high  fees  for  copying  public 
records,  copying  restrictions  and  delays 
in  processing  records  requests,  while 
31%  said  they  were  barred  from  meet¬ 
ings  that  should  have  been  opened. 
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Saved  from  Closure 

Demise  of  The  Observer,  Britain’s  oldest  Sunday 
newspaper,  is  prevented  by  its  sale  to  the  Guardian 


by  Robert  O’Connor 

THE  OBSERVER,  BRITAIN’S  oldest 
Sunday  newspaper,  has  been  saved 
from  closure  by  its  sale  to  the  Guardian. 

The  newspaper,  founded  in  1792, 
had  been  losing  money  for  years,  and 
its  owner,  the  multinational  company 
Lonrho,  had  finally  decided  to  sell  the 
paper.  It  had  been  widely  reported  that 
Lonrho  was  on  the  verge  of  accepting 
an  offer  from  Newspaper  Publishing, 
publisher  of  The  Independent  and  the 
Independent  on  Sunday.  The  Indepen¬ 
dent  was  expected  to  shut  the  Observ¬ 
er  in  order  to  boost  the  prospects  for 
the  Independent  on  Sunday,  which  is 
struggling  in  a  tough  Sunday  broad¬ 
sheet  market. 

Instead,  Lonrho  accepted  a  rival  of¬ 
fer  from  the  Guardian.  There  has  been 
speculation  that  Lonrho  joint  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  Tiny  Rowland  did  not  want  to 
see  the  Observer  die,  and  also  that  he 
was  annoyed  at  the  apparent  overcon¬ 
fidence  of  the  Independent  before  any 
deal  was  announced.  The  Independent, 
for  instance,  had  sent  executives  to 
watch  the  Observer  being  printed  in 
obvious  anticipation  that  it  would 
soon  be  in  charge. 

The  Guardian  will  pay  about  $40 
million  for  the  Observer.  The  deal  was 
approved  on  May  27  by  the  British 
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The  Observer 


The  Guardian  and  the  Observer  are 
regarded  as  a  good  fit.  The  Guardian 
has  long  wanted  a  Sunday  paper,  and 
both  newspapers  have  strong  liberal 
traditions.  The  Guardian  and  the  Ob¬ 
server  are  still  remembered  for  oppos¬ 
ing,  at  some  commercial  cost,  the  1956 
British-French  invasion  of  Suez.  “We 
are  soul  mates  with  the  Guardian,”  said 


“We  are  soul  mates  with  the  Guardian,”  said 
Observer  home  editor  David  Randall.  “WeVe  the 
two  singles  in  town  that  everyone  said  should  get 
married,  and  now  we’ve  named  the  day.” 


government.  Michael  Heseltine,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry,  could  have  delayed  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  referring  it  to  the  Monopolies 
and  Mergers  Commission.  But  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  avoided  this  course  and 
moved  quickly  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  survival  of  the  Observer. 


Observer  home  editor  David  Randall. 
“We’re  the  two  singles  in  town  that 
everyone  said  should  get  married,  and 
now  we’ve  named  the  day.” 

Andrew  Neil,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Times,  believes  that  the  Guardian  will 
make  the  Observer  a  “stronger,  more 
formidable  rival.  It  hasn’t  been  that  for 
quite  a  while.  The  Guardian  group  is  a 
profitable  group.  They’ve  got  the  re¬ 


sources  to  put  into  the  Observer  and 
develop  it,  and  also  the  economics  of  a 
seven-day-week  operation  will  give  it 
more  resources  than  it  had  a  stand¬ 
alone  Sunday.” 

Simon  Hoggart,  the  Observer’s  polit¬ 
ical  editor,  said  the  newspaper’s  staff 
was  “thrilled”  by  the  rescue.  “Basically, 
it  means  that  the  paper’s  going  to  sur¬ 
vive,”  he  said.  “It’s  going  to  survive  in¬ 
dependently.  Certainly  some  people 
will  lose  their  jobs,  and  that’s  a  cause 
of  great  sadness,  but  far  fewer  than 
would  have  lost  their  jobs  if  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  had  taken  us  over  instead.” 

Before  the  sale.  Observer  staff  mem¬ 
bers  had  written  to  Rowland  asking 
him  “not  to  allow  this  great  newspaper 
to  be  sold  to  Newspaper  Publishing 
Ltd.  and  merge  with  the  Independent 
on  Sunday.  This  would  effectively 
mean  the  death  of  the  Observer.”  The 
Guardian,  the  letter  argued,  “would  be 
a  more  effective  guarantor  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  identity  and  character  than  any 
other  bidder.” 

Had  the  Independent  been  success¬ 
ful,  there  would  have  been  strong  po¬ 
litical  pressure  for  the  deal  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission. 

The  sale  complicates  the  highly 
competitive  quality  Sunday  newspaper 
market,  which  is  dominated  by  the 
Sunday  Times.  The  Independent  on 
Sunday,  with  a  circulation  of  387,000, 
had  stood  to  pick  up  a  large  chunk  of 
Observer  readers.  It  now  faces  a  revi¬ 
talized  Observer. 

The  daily  Independent,  founded  in 
1986,  quickly  won  a  respected  place  in 
the  weekday  broadsheet  market,  but 
the  Independent  on  Sunday,  launched 
in  1990  into  a  harsher  economic  cli¬ 
mate,  is  a  distant  fourth  among  quality 
Sundays.  It  trails  the  Sunday  Times 
(1.26  million),  the  Sunday  Telegraph 
(573,000),  and  the  Observer  (504,000). 

Last  year,  the  Observer  lost  more 
than  $20  million.  According  to  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Times,  the  Observer’s  losses  for 
this  year  are  on  course  for  around  $12 
million.  The  paper’s  financial  prob¬ 
lems,  Hoggart  said,  have  had  their  ef- 


(O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 
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feet  on  the  staff.  “For  two  years  or 
more,”  he  said,  “we’ve  been  told  that 
we’re  a  terrible  loss-making  paper,  that 
circulation  is  declining,  and  morale’s 
been  poor.” 

The  Observer  was  long  owned  by 
the  Astor  family,  which  sold  it  to  At¬ 
lantic  Richfield  oil  company  in  1977. 
Lonrho  bought  it  in  1981. 

The  Observer’s  credibility  has  suf¬ 
fered  under  Lonrho.  In  March  1989, 
editor  Donald  Trelford  brought  out  a 
special  midweek  edition  attacking  the 
Fayed  brothers,  two  Egyptians  who  had 
beaten  out  Rowland  in  a  contest  to  buy 
Harrods  department  store.  The  special 
edition,  which  carried  the  lead  head¬ 
line,  “Exposed:  The  Phoney  Pharaoh,” 
revealed  details  of  a  leaked  govern¬ 
ment  investigation  into  the  Fayeds. 

John  Cole,  the  BBC’s  former  politi¬ 
cal  editor  and  former  deputy  editor  of 
both  the  Guardian  and  the  Observer, 
recalled  that  he  left  the  Observer  be¬ 
cause  “1  didn’t  think  [Rowland]  was  the 
right  proprietor  for  the  Observer!’  The 
newspaper.  Cole  said,  “has  not  been  as 
fat  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  1  thought  it 
lost  its  way  a  bit  over  the  whole  Har¬ 
rods  affair  and  various  other  things.” 

David  Astor,  who  was  Observer  edi¬ 
tor  from  1948  to  1975,  said  that,  while 
Lonrho  had  undoubtedly  put  money 
into  the  Observer,  Rowland  used  the 
newspaper  “in  his  battle  to  get  Harrods 
in  a  way  that  was  very  unfair  to  the  pa¬ 
per.  The  paper  was  really  used  as  a  bat¬ 
tering  ram  in  a  commercial  battle, 
which  was  quite  damaging  to  the  pa¬ 
per’s  reputation.” 

The  Observer’s  credibility  under 
Rowland’s  ownership  again  came  into 
question  on  May  23  when  Trelford 
published  a  7,000-word  autobiographi¬ 
cal  piece  by  Rowland.  Incensed  at  this 
decision,  some  staff  members  present¬ 
ed  Trelford  with  a  protest  letter,  which 
he  refused  to  print. 

The  Independent  described  the  inci¬ 
dent  as  “an  ironic  epitaph  to  Mr.  Row¬ 
land’s  controversial  12-year  ownership 
of  the  paper.” 

The  Independent  also  quoted 
Trelford  as  saying:  “Any  editor  would 
have  jumped  at  the  chance  to  publish 
this  piece  because  it  is  the  inside  story, 
for  the  first  time,  of  one  of  the  most 
intriguing  and  legendary  people  of  our 
time.” 

The  Observer  sale  has  been  an  em¬ 
barrassment  for  the  Independent,  which 
stands  accused  of  having  tried  to  kill 
off  a  British  institution.  The  two  Inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers  have  also  been 


criticized  for  not  reporting  on  the  issue 
while  the  rival  offers  were  on  the  table. 
In  an  editorial  published  when  the 
Independent  looked  as  if  it  would  win 
the  Observer,  the  tabloid  Evening  Stan' 
dard  said,  “Let’s  not  be  arch  about  it. 
The  Independent  is  the  reported  buyer 
and  the  rumored  executioner,  and  it 
finds  the  details  of  the  deal  too  sensi¬ 
tive  or  too  embarrassing  to  report.” 

Sunday  Independent  editor  Ian 
Jack,  writing  after  the  sale  was  an¬ 
nounced,  said  the  newspaper  “did  our¬ 
selves  no  good”  by  not  reporting  on 
the  impending  Observer  sale.  “We 
kept  quiet  because  the  talks  between 
Newspaper  Publishing  PLC  and  Lon¬ 
rho  were  still  taking  place  and  would 
stop  if  we  broke  the  confidentiality  of 
the  negotiations  .  .  .  .”  BES?? 

Chicago  Tribune 
to  launch 
Spanish  weekly 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  will 
launch  a  local  Spanish-language  week¬ 
ly  this  fall. 

lExito!  will  target  the  one  million- 
plus  Chicago-area  Hispanics  with  an 
entertainment-  and  lifestyle-oriented 
editorial  product  similar  to  the  lExito! 
weekly  the  Tribune  Co. -owned  Sun- 
Sentinel  Company  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  has  published  since  1991.  The  Fort 
Lauderdale  weekly  has  a  circulation  of 
about  75,000  in  Dade  and  Broward 
counties  of  Florida. 

Mario  J.  Aranda,  a  public  relations 
specialist,  was  named  president  and 
publisher  of  lExito! ,  which  means  “suc¬ 
cess”  or  “hit.” 

Aranda,  president  of  the  Chicago- 
based  Aranda/Rosadao  public  relations 
firm  since  1987,  was  previously  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Latino  Institute  and 
director  of  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Bilingual  Education. 

Cowles  Foundation 
awards  grants 

COWLES  MEDIA  FOUNDATION  in 
Minneapolis  announced  that  it  has 
awarded  grants  totaling  $175,000  to  sev¬ 
en  Twin  Cities  organizations. 

They  include  $100,000  to  Minnesota 
Public  Radio,  $30,000  to  the  Milkweed 
National  Fiction  Prizes  and  $10,000  to 
Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  of  Greater 
Minneapolis. 


Denver  daily  begins 
bilingual  tabloid 

LA  NOTICIAS,  A  bilingual  tabloid, 
was  recently  launched  for  Hispanic 
readers  as  a  supplement  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

The  supplement  is  delivered  each 
Sunday  to  about  90,000  News  sub¬ 
scribers  in  metropolitan  Denver  neigh¬ 
borhoods  with  a  large  Hispanic  popula¬ 
tion.  It  also  is  available  in  single-copy 
outlets.  Subscribers  outside  of  those  ar¬ 
eas  can  have  copies  mailed  to  them. 

Las  Noticias  covers  stories  in  Spanish 
and  English  on  personalities  and  issues 
or  neighborhoods  reflecting  Denver’s 
Hispanic  heritage.  Also  included  are 
commentaries  by  residents,  stories  on 
Hispanic  authors  and  news  and  features 
from  local  and  national  perspectives.  Its 
first  issue  ran  12  pages  and  contained 
several  advertisements,including  a  full- 
page  Chevrolet  ad. 

The  tabloid’s  editor  is  Sherri  Vas- 
quez,  who  has  been  editor  of  the  News’ 
Community  Bulletin  Board. 

New  York  Times, 
A&P  join  in 
recycling  program 

SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  New  York 
Times  will  be  able  to  recycle  the  plastic 
bags  used  to  deliver  the  papers  at  A&P 
Food  Stores  located  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Subscribers 
simply  drop  off  the  bags  in  special  recy¬ 
cling  bins  set  up  in  each  store. 

The  newspaper  and  store  are  sending 
letters  to  the  Times’  direct  home-deliv¬ 
ery  customers  to  inform  them  about 
the  program.  Signs  will  also  appear  in 
A&P  stores  to  call  attention  to  the 
receptacles. 

Convert  to  a.m. 

THE  DAILY  COMMERCIAL  in  Lees¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  has  announced  that  it  will 
convert  to  seven-day  morning  delivery 
June  28. 

The  paper  currently  is  delivered  in 
the  afternoon  Monday  through  Friday, 
and  in  the  morning  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

The  Times  Reporter  of  Dover,  Del., 
which  also  publishes  in  the  afternoon 
Monday  through  Friday  and  in  the 
morning  on  the  weekend,  said  it  would 
convert  to  a.m.  publication  on  Sept.  13. 
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Fax  Survey 

Editors  indicate  preference  for  faxed  business  information 
but  turn  thumbs  down  on  those  4:45  p.m.  press  releases 


by  Dick  Elfenbein 

UPDATE  McLUHAN.  THE  media  is 
not  necessarily  the  message. 

At  daily  newspapers,  the  time  a  puh- 
lie  relations  release  gets  to  an  editor  is 
as  important  as  its  message  and  the 
form  in  which  it  is  received. 

In  addition,  a  consensus  of  the  35% 
of  business  editors  on  25,000'plus-cir' 
culation  dailies  participating  in  a  just 
completed  nationwide  survey  for  Editor 
&  Publisher  indicates  that  the  pre¬ 
ferred  means  of  receiving  sensitive  ma¬ 
terials  is  hy  fax. 

However,  even  though  some  editors 
are  critical  of  the  U.S.  mail  when  there 
is  a  time  factor,  they  do  not  exclude 
any  method  —  with  the  exception  of 
video  news  releases  —  providing  the 
message  is  clear  and  delivery  is  timely. 

Well  over  90%  of  the  editors  on 
both  morning  and  evening  newspapers 
say  they  need  releases  in  their  hands 


hy  noon  of  the  day  prior  to  publica¬ 
tion.  Fifty-four  percent  ask  that  busi¬ 
ness  news  material  be  at  their  papers 
early,  preferably  before  9  a.m.  Anoth¬ 
er  36%  say  materials  could  be  received 
up  until  noon.  Six  percent,  all  evening 
papers,  say  they  prefer  afternoon  fax 
input,  and  4%  say  receipt  any  time  is 
acceptable. 

There  is  less  unanimity  when  it 
comes  to  preferred  means  of  receiving 
information  directed  to  business-finan¬ 
cial  pages.  Just  under  half  the  respon- 


( Elfenbein  is  a  public  relations  consultant 
based  in  New  Jersey.  He  conducted  this 
survey  on  behalf  of  E&P.) 


dents  gave  a  single  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “By  which  method,  listed  below, 
do  you  prefer  to  receive  critical  infor¬ 
mation?”  Their  response  was: 


Fax 

43% 

Press  Wire  Services 

28% 

PR  Wire  Services 

13% 

U.S.  Mail 

8% 

Telephone 

6% 

Hand  Delivery 

2% 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  re¬ 
spondents,  apparently  agreeing  with 
Deena  Gross  of  the  York  (Pa.)  DiS' 
patch'Sunday  News,  who  says,  “1  don’t 
mind  any  of  it,”  gave  multiple  answers. 
Acceptable  delivery  methods  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  respondents  were: 


Fax 

98% 

Press  Wire  Services 

79% 

PR  Wire  Services 

67% 

U.S.  Mail 

19% 

Telephone 

18% 

Personal  visit  or  overnight  service  7% 
(Note:  A  seventh  category  “Other, 
please  specify”  was  listed,  hut  produced 
zero  responses.) 

While  business  editors’  reliance  on 
fax  transmission  is  obvious,  their  avail¬ 
ability  of  terminals  to  editors  belies 
their  importance. 

In  answer  to  a  specific  question,  not 
one  participant  reported  having  a  ter¬ 
minal  at  his  or  her  desk,  hut  all  said 
their  papers  have  fax  terminals. 

In  most  cases,  65%,  the  terminals 
are  in  the  business-financial  news  de¬ 
partment.  The  rest,  35%,  say  the  ter¬ 
minals  they  depend  upon  for  fax  recep¬ 
tion  are  elsewhere — in  news,  advertis¬ 


ing,  sports  library,  reception,  front 
desk,  and  publisher’s  office. 

In  some  cases,  a  business  editor’s 
fax  number  has  two  or  more  lines  so 
that,  when  the  first  line  is  busy,  the 
transmission  rolls  over  to  the  first 
available  open  line  which  will  he  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  business-financial  news 
department. 

Possibly  because  of  their  distance 
from  the  terminals  and  that  fax  mes¬ 
sages,  unlike  the  U.S.  mail,  do  not  im¬ 
pose  the  burden  of  forwarding  when 
the  addressee  moves  on,  editors  appear 
less  sensitive  to  whether  they  are  ad¬ 
dressed  hy  name  or  title  than  they 
were  in  a  like  E&P  survey  on  press  re¬ 
leases  done  in  the  mid-1980s. 

Most,  54%,  prefer  to  receive  infor¬ 
mation  by  name,  34%  say  they  want 
releases  to  come  in  hy  title  or  function¬ 
al  department,  i.e.  energy  editor,  real 
estate  editor,  etc.;  and  12%  say  both 
are  acceptable. 

In  contrast  with  past  surveys,  no  one 
complained  about  PR  material  ad¬ 
dressed  to  people  no  longer  at  the  pa¬ 
per,  or  even  of  another  former  buga¬ 
boo,  several  staff  members  getting  the 
same  press  release. 

Redundancy  of  press  materials  fig¬ 
ured  elsewhere  in  the  survey.  An  open- 
ended  question  asked  which  organiza¬ 
tions  consistently  do  the  best  job  of 
communicating  with  editors  and  the 
methods  those  organizations  used.  Of 
those  so  designated,  55%,  used  two  or 
more  methods  for  a  single  message. 

According  to  the  editors,  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  usage  of  the  various  means  of 
corporate  news  transmission  by  those 
whom  the  editors  say  are  the  best  com¬ 
municators  is  as  follows: 


Fax 

71% 

PR  News  Services 

38% 

U.S.  Mail 

37% 

Telephone 

23% 

Overnight  Services 

7% 

Press  Service  Wires 

4% 

Regarding  PR  news  services,  there 
is  some  indication  that  technological 
advances  do  not  always  occur  smooth¬ 
ly.  There  were  reports  by  editors  that 


Press  releases  without  a  local  hook  were  severely 
criticized  by  editors  who  suggested  very  strongly 
that  the  offending  PR  practitioners  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  receiving  papers’ 
circulation  areas  and  interests  before  inundating 
them  with  useless  press  releases. 
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an  occasional  byproduct  of  upgrades 
in  automation  was  that  their  favorite 
public  relations  wire  could  no  longer 
queue  into  their  new  computer 
systems. 

Virtually  all  business  organizations 
nominated  by  editors  as  “best  commu- 
nicators”  were  organizations  headquar¬ 
tered  or  with  major  facilities  in  the 
participating  papers’  circulation  areas. 

The  mid-1980s  business  editor  sur¬ 
vey  showed  a  marked  preference  for 
the  press  release  output  of  AT&T,  IBM 
and  General  Motors. 

In  contrast,  this  latest  study  indicat¬ 
ed  no  great  regard  for  the  old  Big 
Three  of  corporate  communications  or 
any  other  corporate  giant.  Press  releas¬ 
es  without  a  local  hook  were  severely 
criticized  by  editors  who  suggested  very 
strongly  that  the  offending  PR  practi¬ 
tioners  should  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  receiving  papers’  circulation 
areas  and  interests  before  inundating 
them  with  useless  press  releases. 

The  survey  indicated  that  communi¬ 
cators  who  relied  on  a  single  communi¬ 
cations  medium  were  most  likely  to  use 
fax  by  a  margin  of  almost  two  to  one 
over  any  other  method. 


Editor  reaction  to  telephone  calls  in 
connection  with  the  delivery  of  press 
materials  varies  sharply  and  relates  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  relevance  of  the  news  re¬ 
lease  to  the  newspaper. 

Where  the  release  is  perceived  as 
having  significance  to  the  paper’s  read¬ 
ers  and  is  not  carried  on  a  wire  service, 
the  follow-up  call  is  not  regarded  as  an 
irritant. 

Indeed,  perhaps  because  the  fax  ter¬ 


minal  may  be  a  distance  from  the  edi¬ 
tors,  calls  alerting  them  to  just-com¬ 
pleted  transmissions  are  often  wel¬ 
comed  so  editors  can  retrieve  messages 
in  a  timely  fashion. 

Others  welcome  calls  before  trans¬ 
mission  so  editors  can  say  whether  or 
not  they  have  an  interest  in  the 
release. 


Negative  reactions  concerning 
phone  calls  are  generated  by  PR  people 
who  leave  messages  for  editors  request¬ 
ing  callbacks  and  by  PR  callers  who  say 
they  are  faxing  and  then  do  not  do  so 
promptly. 

Guy  Lasnier  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
(Calif.)  Sentinel  says,  “Timeliness  is 
the  most  important  factor.  Too  often, 
‘It’s  so  you  have  a  fax.  I’ll  send  it  to 
you,’  then  you  wait.” 


Of  the  former  complaint,  Thomas  J. 
Morrow,  business  editor  of  the  Ocean- 
side,  Calif.,  Blade-Citizen  says,  “Like 
most  medium  to  smaller  dailies,  ex¬ 
penses  are  kept  to  a  minimum.  As  a 
policy,  1  will  not  expend  a  long-dis¬ 
tance  phone  call  back  to  a  PR  person 


(See  Fax  survey  on  page  37) 


“We  do  not  have  time  to  chat  with  PR  people  to 
confirm  the  receipt  of  their  press  release  or  to 
discuss  how  we  might  use  it.  For  that  reason,  we 
seldom  return  calls  from  out'of'State  PR  folks.” 


There’s  Still  No  Substitute  for  Great  Reporting 


Michael 

Binstein, 
co-columnist 
with  Jack  Anderson 
for  United  Feature 
Syndicate’s 
“Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round,”  has  dug 
deep  to  uncover  the 
truth  behind  Charles 
Keating  and  the 
biggest  S&L  scandal 
of  them  all  in  Trust 
Me,  just  published  by 
Random  House. 


“Binstein...has 
written  a 
mesmerizing  tale 
about  the  enigmatic 
Phoenix  bank 
manipulator  Charles 
Keating,  his  bizarre 
cult-like  fiefdom  and 
the  investigation 
that  put  him  behind 
bars  for  his  role  in 
the  nation’s  most 
notorious  bank 
fraud.” 

Publishers  Weekly 


Anderson  and 
Binstein  have  broken 
some  of  the  biggest 
stories  of  our  era, 
from  the  Iran  Contra 
affair  to  the  S&L 
debacle.  With  more 
than  60  years  of 
scoops  to  their 
credit,  Anderson  and 
Binstein  continue 
the  great  muck¬ 
raking  tradition  and 
remain  the  best 
investigative  team  in 
the  business. 


To  offer  your  readers  a  7-part  series  of  excerpts  from  Trust  Me,  and  to  sample  the 
“Washington  Merry-Go-Round”  free  for  30  days,  please  call  Lisa  Klem  \\rilson  at 
800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 


™  UNITED  FEATURE 
S!l  SYNDICATE 


200  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 
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RSI  Sufferers 
Assigned  Parking 
Lot  Duties 

Fort  Lauderdale  Suri'Sentinel  management  says  it’s  a  way  for 
them  to  heal  while  remaining  at  work;  some  employees  are  bitter 


by  Tony  Case 

JOURNALISTS  ARE  SUPPOSED  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  government,  big 
business  and  the  society  at  large.  No¬ 
body  ever  said  anything  about  watch¬ 
ing  the  parking  lot. 

But  two  reporters  for  the  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  are  doing 
just  that  these  days  because  they  suffer 
from  repetitive  strain  injury,  or  RSI,  a 
debilitating  musculoskeletal  disorder 
that  has  sidelined  many  a  journalist, 
secretary,  meatcutter  and  musician  and 
accounts  for  more  than  half  of  all  oc¬ 
cupational  injuries. 

Employees  of  the  newspaper  —  in¬ 


cluding  news  staffers  —  who  are  hurt 
on  the  job  because  of  RSI  or  any  oth¬ 
er  ailment  are  given  two  options:  they 
may  either  take  worker’s  compensa¬ 
tion,  draw  two-thirds  salary  and  stay 
at  home,  or  take  another  job  in  the 
company. 

The  aforementioned  reporters,  who 
did  not  respond  to  requests  for  inter¬ 
views,  chose  the  latter  —  and  are  now 
patrolling  the  parking  lot  of  the  Sun- 
Sentinel  printing  plant  in  nearby  Deer¬ 
field  Beach. 

“If  a  physician  gives  a  worker  a  list  of 
activity  restrictions  and  they  can’t  per¬ 
form  their  normal  duties  under  these 
restrictions  .  .  .  then  they’re  assigned  to 
other  duties,”  said  James  E.  Smith,  vice 
president  of  marketing  for  the  news¬ 
paper. 


The  company  attempts  to  reassign 
workers  in  their  regular  departments 
but  cannot  do  so  if  a  position  is  not 
available,  according  to  Smith  —  and 
news  is  treated  the  same  as  any  other 
area  of  the  newspaper. 

“1  see  no  reason  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  an  employee  in  the  editorial  di¬ 
vision  and  an  employee  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  division,”  he  remarked. 

Actually,  Smith  noted,  most  injuries 
at  the  Suri'Sentinel  do  not  occur  in  the 
news  department,  and  most  are  caused 
not  by  repetitive  sttain  but  by  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  heavy  objects. 

When  employees  are  switched  from 
one  job  to  another,  it  is  usually  only 


temporary;  as  soon  as  the  doctor  gives 
the  go-ahead,  they  may  return  to  their 
normal  duties. 

In  the  case  of  workers  who  are 
moved  from  one  division  to  another  — 
such  as  those  reporters  who  are  work¬ 
ing  as  security  guards  —  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  true.  After  all,  says  Smith,  “The 
editor  doesn’t  want  to  pay  somebody 
working  in  operations.” 

Outside  of  offering  an  employee 
worker’s  comp  or  assigning  him  or  her 
to  another  post,  management  has  few 
options.  Smith  asserted. 

“If  a  person  works  in  an  information 
area  and  is  unable  to  type  or  answer 
phones,  the  only  way  they  can  perform 
their  function  is  if  we  assign  them  a 
full-time  assistant,”  he  said. 


Smith  refused  to  comment  on  or 
even  confirm  the  names  of  the  te- 
porters  in  question,  saying  that  “peo¬ 
ple’s  health  is  their  own  business.  We 
feel  that  if  a  specific  employee  has  a 
problem,  we  don’t  want  to  make  it 
worse  by  making  it  public.  That  would 
be  an  invasion  of  privacy.” 

A  disgruntled  Suri'Sentinel  employ¬ 
ee  who  wished  to  remain  anonymous 
blamed  the  paper’s  management  for 
the  reporters’  predicament. 

The  staffer  related  that  newly  in¬ 
stalled  work  stations  are  “ergonomic 
disasters”  which  have  provoked  “a  rash 
of  complaints”  about  RSI  over  the  last 
year:  desks  are  not  adjustable,  desk 
chairs  impede  workers  from  getting 
close  to  computer  terminals,  and  the 
computer  keyboards  themselves  are 
poorly  designed. 

Despite  the  complaints,  manage¬ 
ment  “has  done  almost  nothing  to  help 
the  rest  of  us  avoid  getting  this  condi¬ 
tion,”  the  person  claims. 

Another  staff  member  said  that 
management  had  begun  to  address 
complaints  of  aching  fingers,  wrists, 
arms  and  backs,  but  only  after  first 
“treating  it  as  if  it  were  in  your  head.” 

In  recent  weeks,  managers  have  ex¬ 
amined  work  stations  to  find  ways  to 
improve  them  and  have  sponsored 
seminars  to  teach  employees  how  to 
prevent  injury,  according  to  the  staffer. 

Just  because  someone  suffers  from 
RSI  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he 
or  she  has  to  change  jobs.  Some  papers 
have  installed  voice-recognition  com¬ 
puter  hardware  and  software,  which  al¬ 
low  reporters  to  dictate  stories. 

The  Sun'Sentinel  has  not  invested 
in  this  equipment,  according  to  Smith, 
but  he  said  it  might  if  RSI  became  a 
“serious  problem”  at  the  paper.  ■EiS?? 


“I  see  no  reason  to  distinguish  between  an 
employee  in  the  editorial  division  and  an  employee 
in  the  operations  division.” 
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Clinton  Coverage 

Times  Mirror  poll  shows  only  51%  of  Americans  believe  press 
coverage  has  been  fair;  Bush  and  Reagan  coverage  deemed  fairer 


by  Debra  Qersh 

NEWS  COVERAGE  OF  the  Bush  and 
Reagan  administrations  received  high¬ 
er  marks  for  fairness  than  has  coverage 
of  the  first  ’"ew  months  of  the  Clinton 
regime. 

According  to  the  Times  Mirror 
Center  for  the  People  &  the  Press, 
Washington,  D.C.,  just  over  half  (51%) 
of  Americans  believe  press  coverage  of 
President  Clinton  is  fair. 

That  compares  to  the  77%  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1992  and  the  82%  in  August  1989 
who  thought  coverage  of  President 
Bush  was  fair. 

In  June  1985,  78%  of  Americans  be¬ 
lieved  coverage  of  President  Reagan 
was  fair,  67%  thought  so  in  December 
1986,  and  66%  were  of  the  same  opin¬ 
ion  in  January  1988. 

Nevertheless,  a  full  87%  of  those 
surveyed  think  President  Clinton  is 
less  popular  now  compared  with  a  few 
months  ago,  but  most  of  them  (44%) 
say  that  is  because  he  has  not  done  a 
very  good  job.  Only  20%  of  respon¬ 
dents  who  said  the  president  is  less 
popular  chalked  it  up  to  the  press  be¬ 
ing  too  critical,  while  31%  said  it  was 
because  Congress  was  not  cooperating 
with  him. 

About  half  (52%)  said  the  press  crit¬ 
icism  should  not  have  a  serious  effect 
on  the  president’s  chance  for  success  in 
Washington,  although  40%  believe 
there  is  so  much  criticism  that  it  may 
be  difficult  for  President  Clinton  to 
succeed. 

Respondents  were  pretty  evenly  split 
over  whether  the  press  has  been  too 
quick  to  judge  the  Clinton  administra¬ 
tion  (45%)  or  whether  it  has  been 
about  the  same  as  previous  administra¬ 
tions  (44%).  Only  8%  said  it  has  not 
been  quick  enough. 

Fewer  thought  coverage  of  Hillary 
Clinton  was  too  critical  (28%),  with 
about  half  (51%)  saying  it  was  about 
right,  and  18%  believing  it  was  not 
critical  enough,  according  to  the  study. 

Among  those  who  thought  coverage 
of  the  first  lady  was  too  critical,  how¬ 
ever,  69%  said  it  was  because  the  press 


did  not  like  her  involvement  in  White 
House  policy  decisions.  Twenty  per¬ 
cent  said  it  was  because  the  press  did 
not  like  her  political  views,  and  only 
6%  said  it  was  because  the  press  did 
not  like  her  personally. 

Sixty-one  percent  said  press  criti¬ 
cism  of  Ross  Perot  has  been  about 
right.  Only  11%  said  it  was  too  critical, 
while  22%  said  it  was  not  critical 
enough. 

When  asked  how  closely  they  fol¬ 
lowed  recent  news  stories  involving  the 
Clinton  administration,  the  story 
which  received  the  most  attention  — 
reports  on  the  health-care  reform  task 
force  —  was  very  closely  followed  by 
only  28%  of  respondents. 

Twenty-six  percent  of  respondents 
said  they  followed  stories  very  closely 


about  the  administration’s  policies  in 
Bosnia,  and  21%  followed  very  closely 
news  about  the  nomination  and  subse¬ 
quent  withdrawal  of  Lani  Guinier  as 
assistant  attorney  general  for  civil 
rights. 

Only  18%  said  they  followed  very 
closely  the  “Hairgate”  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  the  president’s  $200  haircut 
while  Air  Force  One  held  up  traffic  on 
the  runway  in  Los  Angeles,  and  even 
fewer,  13%,  followed  very  closely  the 
firing  of  the  White  House  travel  office 
staff  and  questions  over  management 
there. 

Still,  more  people  followed  very 
closely  those  stories  than  said  they  fol¬ 
lowed  very  closely  the  debate  in  Con¬ 
gress  over  the  president’s  budget 
(12%).  BECT 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
WE  DO  IT  BETTER! 

CRW  has  real  people  addressing  the  real  needs  of  newspaper 
circulation  departments. 

We'd  like  to  introduce  two  more  of  them: 

Fred  Hohnke  -  As  Vice  President /General 
Manager,  Fred  oversees  the  office  staff  and 
constantly  monitors  our  office  to  maintain  the 
high  level  of  service  our  customers  deserve. 

Joyce  Loechel  -  By  keeping  our  data  entry 
current,  Joyce  helps  CRW  offer  timely  reports, 
claim  payments,  etc.  to  all  our  customers. 

As  you've  been  meeting  some  of  us,  we'd  like  to  meet  you. 

Call  for  assistance  in  developing  newspaper  carrier  insurance 
and  bonding  programs.  We  also  offer  district  manager  training 
and  telemarketing  workshops. 

Ill,****  1-800-323-0227 

I*  * 

i  CHURCH  RICKARDS,  WHITLOCK  &  CO.,  INC. 
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in  the  News 


Ellen  Flahive 


Maria  Elena  Torralva 


Janet  Shadden  Weaver 


Debbie  Milligan 


Ellen  Flahive,  advertising  sales 
director  of  the  newspaper  magazine 
Parade,  has  been  appointed  a  vice 
president. 

Previously,  Flahive  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Inside  Media,  ad 
director  at  City  &  State,  Eastern  sales 
manager  for  Advertising  Age,  director 
of  telecommunications  sales  with  the 
agency  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee  and  publicist  for  Family 
Circle. 

Lisa  M.  Ripko,  special  events  co¬ 
ordinator  at  Parade,  was  promoted  to 
promotion  manager. 

Ripko  has  worked  in  promotion  at 
Self. 

Marla  Elana  Torralva,  community 
relations  director  and  editorial  board 
member  at  the  San  Antonio  (Texas) 
Light,  has  joined  Hearst  Newspapers  as 
director  of  diversity,  a  new  post. 

Rennie  J.  Hughes,  general  manager 
of  the  Peninsula-Clarion  of  Kenai, 
Alaska,  has  been  appointed  publisher. 

Earlier,  Hughes  owned  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Florida. 

Karen  A.  Wlllmer,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Courier-Neu's,  Bridge- 
water,  N.J.,  now  is  president  of  the 
weekly  Shopper's  Guide  in  Dallas. 

Wittmer  has  held  management  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  Salinas  Californian,  the 
Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot  of  Costa 
Mesa,  Calif.,  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.) 
Tribune,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
Detroit  News. 

Val  Russell,  who  has  been  in  periodi¬ 
cal  auditing  for  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  has  been  named  manager  of 
field  auditing  for  business  publications. 


Scett  Hansen,  senior  Midwest  re¬ 
gional  manager  for  newspapers,  as¬ 
sumes  additional  responsibility  as  man¬ 
ager  of  field  auditing  for  consumer 
magazines. 

Ken  Shulls,  senior  regional  man¬ 
ager  for  business  publications,  becomes 
senior  regional  manager  for  news¬ 
papers. 

Janet  Shadden  Weaver,  a  plan¬ 
ning  and  projects  editor  for  the  Virgin¬ 
ian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  of  Norfolk, 
has  been  promoted  to  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  charge  of  features  and 
sports. 

Lynn  Feigenhaum,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  features,  was  named 
public  editor. 

Cennie  Sage,  who  had  also  been  a 
planning  and  projects  editor,  now 
holds  the  newly  created  post  of  news¬ 
room  staff  development  director. 

Michael  J.  Kurtz,  vice  president  of 
human  resources  at  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  operations  and  labor  relations. 

Denna  C.  Miele,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  human  resources,  becomes  vice 
president  of  human  resources. 

David  A.  Thurm,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  product  development,  was 
named  executive  director  of  product 
development  and  administration. 

James  L.  Terrill,  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer  at 
the  Wilderness  Society,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  former  business  manager  for 
the  Times  news  department,  rejoins  the 
paper  as  executive  director  of  produc¬ 
tion  services. 

Roland  Capulo,  director  of  labor 
relations,  now  is  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  of  production. 


Thomas  Walher,  plant  manager  at 
the  Manhattan  printing  facility,  be¬ 
comes  director  of  production  for  the 
Manhattan  and  Edison,  N.J.,  plants. 

Dehhie  Milligan,  who  has  worked 
in  research,  sales,  promotion  and  me¬ 
dia-buying  positions  for  advertising 
agencies  and  radio,  has  joined  the  St. 
Louis  Post'Dispatch  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager  in  the  marketing  department. 

Joan  Fraser,  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Montreal  Gazette  in  Canada,  now 
is  editor. 

She  succeeds  Norman  Wohsler, 

who  retired  as  editor  but  continues  as 
a  columnist  for  the  paper. 

Fraser  previously  worked  for  the 
weekly  Financial  Times  of  Canada. 

Alan  Allnult,  managing  editor,  be¬ 
comes  executive  editor. 

Allnutt  has  worked  for  the  Ottawa 
Journal  and  the  Montreal  Star. 

Paul  R.  Norman,  controller  of  the 
Boston  Globe  and  its  parent.  Affiliated 
Publications  Inc.,  has  been  named  a 
vice  president  in  the  corporation. 

Mary  Jane  Palrone,  the  Globe’s 
vice  president  of  marketing,  also  be¬ 
comes  a  vice  president. 

Linda  Rogers,  editor  of  World  Press 
Review  in  New  York,  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  dealing  with  international  affairs, 
has  been  named  an  assistant  foreign 
editor  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Earlier,  Rogers  worked  for  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  and  taught  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Laura  Morgan,  media  relations 
manager  with  the  Times,  was  promoted 
to  the  newly  created  post  of  director  of 
communications. 
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Obituaries 


Jean  Barselau,  56,  an  advertising 
sales  representative  with  the  Journal 
Inquirer  in  Manchester,  Conn.,  died 
May  21. 

Sidney  R.  Bernstein,  86,  a  colum' 
nist  for  the  weekly  trade  journal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Age  and  executive  committee 
chairman  for  the  parent,  Crain  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  died  May  29. 

Richard  H.  Biackiidge,  78,  former 
publisher  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune 
and  past  president  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  died  May  24  in  Kokomo. 

John  Aiden  "Jack"  Bielhen,  74, 

retired  chairman  and  publisher  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  died  April  28. 

Henry  Brandon,  77,  retired  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  London’s  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  died  April  20. 

Aiien  M.  Butier,  57,  a  senior  ac¬ 
count  representative  at  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  died  May  13. 

Kenneth  T.  Caroian,  64,  retired 
columnist  for  the  Trenton,  N.J.,  Tren- 
tonian,  died  May  26. 

Jerry  Cohen,  70,  retired  reporter  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  found  dead 
May  8. 

Earlier,  Cohen  worked  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois 
and  Arizona  and  was  city  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item. 

W.  Howard  Eanes,  64,  copy  editor 
for  the  Herald  Courier  in  Bristol,  Va., 
died  April  23. 

Eanes  was  retired  recruiting  director 
of  Morris  Communications  Corp.  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  earlier  served  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  company’s  Augus¬ 
ta  Chronicle  and  Herald. 

Rehert  B.  Firestone,  84,  retired  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  who  earlier  worked  for  the 
Times-Star,  died  May  7. 

Rehert  B.  Gooltz  Sr.,  79,  who 

worked  for  the  Boston  Post  and  Boston 
Record,  died  May  22  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

Jack  Gould,  79,  former  television  and 
radio  critic  and  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times,  died  May  24. 


Ellie  Hopkins,  84,  former  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Longview  (Texas)  Daily  News  and 
Morning  Journal,  died  May  3. 

Hopkins  also  setved  as  editor  of  the 
Texas  Oil  Journal  in  Longview. 

Ruth  Kane,  91,  who  worked  for 
Ohio’s  Akron  Beacon  Journal  and 
Massillon  Evening  Independent,  died 
April  25. 

Phil  Kerhy,  81,  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
editorial  writer  and  columnist,  died 
April  28. 

Vincent  Klock,  76,  former  news  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  died 
May  6. 

Daniel  H.  MacDonald,  44,  who 

managed  the  night  news-gathering  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Lewiston  (Maine)  Sun- 
Journal,  died  of  cancer  May  9. 

Earlier,  MacDonald  was  a  reporter 
and  city  editor  with  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
News  and  managing  editor  of  the  U.S. 
militaty  paper  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes. 

Cornelius  Stephen  McCarthy,  76, 

communications  department  chairman 
and  a  journalism  teacher  at  Duquesne 
University  in  Pittsburgh  and  former 
editor  of  Journalism  Educator,  died 
April  29. 

Seumas  McGuire,  48,  a  Boston 
Globe  advertising  executive,  died  May 
25  in  Providence,  R.l. 

Edward  J.  McNulty,  94,  retired 
business  manager  and  former  co-own¬ 
er  of  the  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press, 
died  May  6. 

Rehert  J.  Perea,  29,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  at  the  Daily  Chronicle,  Dekalb, 
111.,  died  April  17  in  a  motorcycle 
accident. 

Betty  Ann  Petersen,  63,  co-founder 
of  the  Aurora  Sun  in  suburban  Denver 
and  earlier  a  columnist  for  the  Aurora 
Advocate  and  the  Cherry  Creek  Valley 
Advocate,  also  in  the  Denver  area,  died 
May  8  in  Aurora. 

Saul  Pett,  75,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press,  died  of  cancer  June  13. 


Clarice  Jeanette  Priefert  Trlm- 
hle,  59,  a  reporter  and  food  editor  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  died  April  30. 

Paul  Prevandie  II,  84,  a  retired 
Boston  advertising  executive  who  also 
penned  a  fishing  column  in  the  Boston 
Globe,  died  May  25  in  Waterville, 
Maine. 

Ted  Ralston,  75,  retired  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitu¬ 
tion,  died  April  21. 

Florence  Lee  Rheam,  90,  a  reporter 
and  editor  for  Oklahoma’s  Tulsa  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Tulsa  World  who  also  wrote 
for  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Boston, 
died  April  30. 

Louis  H.  Sampllner,  80,  retired 
news  bureau  director  at  the  University 
of  Hartford  in  Connecticut  who  earlier 
wrote  for  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.) 
News,  died  May  23. 

Isahelle  Shelton,  76,  Washington 
reporter  and  columnist  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  who  earlier  worked  for  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  died  May  25. 

Virginia  Sims,  72,  former  Associated 
Press  reporter  in  Seattle  and  stringer 
for  the  New  York  Times,  died  April  26. 

August  C.  Sisco,  77,  retired  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  died 
May  28  in  Oak  Park,  111. 

Sisco  also  worked  for  United  Press 
International  and  the  Southtotvn  Econ¬ 
omist  in  suburban  Chicago. 

Francis  Warren  Stone,  65,  who  re¬ 
ported  for  the  San  Diego  Tribune,  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat,  died  of  a 
stroke  May  13  in  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 

Richard  C.  Tuttle,  79,  retired  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Tribune-Star  in  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  died  April  24. 

David  Julian  Whichard,  98,  chair¬ 
man  emeritus  of  the  Daily  Reflector  in 
Greenville,  N.C.,  whose  father,  David 
Jordan  Whichard,  founded  the  paper 
in  1882  and  whose  grandson,  D.  Jordan 
Whichard  111,  now  is  president  and 
publisher  of  the  paper,  died  April  19. 
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Advertising/Promotion 

Newspapers 
trounce  mail 
in  Belden  survey 

For  classified  advertisers,  newspapers  are  the 
best'performing  medium,  far  outdistancing  direct  mail 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS, 
newspapers  are  the  top-rated,  best-per¬ 
forming  medium,  far  outdistancing  the 
second-rated  medium,  direct  mail,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  study  conducted  by 
Belden  Associates,  Dallas,  Texas. 

About  half  of  the  respondents 
(48%)  said  newspapers  perform  “excel¬ 
lent”  or  “very  good”  overall,  while  di¬ 
rect  mail  received  only  half  that  rating 
(23%). 

Nearly  two  of  10  classified  advertis¬ 
ers  rate  weeklies  and  shoppers  favor¬ 
ably. 

Newspapers  are  also  the  medium 
most  relied  on  by  classified  advertisers, 
with  close  to  two-thirds  of  U.S.  adver¬ 
tisers  and  three-fourths  of  Canadian 
advertisers  reporting  that  they  rely  on 
daily  newspapers  most  above  all  other 
media. 

While  indications  seem  that  this 
trend  will  hold,  newspapers  should  be¬ 
ware  of  increased  competition  from 


other  media,  said  Deanne  Termini, 
president  of  Belden  Associates.  She  re¬ 
cently  presented  the  survey’s  findings 
to  members  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Marketing  Association  at  that 
group’s  annual  meeting  in  Toronto. 

Classified  advertisers  were  contact¬ 
ed  to  find  out  what  they  think  of  their 
local  newspaper  and  other  media  op¬ 
tions  in  their  market.  The  goal  was  to 
find  out  how  newspapers  are  serving 
classified  advertisers  and  what  those 
advertisers  want  that  newspapers  are 
not  providing. 

Newspapers  participating  in  the 
study  provided  names  and  phone  num¬ 
bers  of  classified  advertising  decision 
makers.  In  32  markets  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  126  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  contacted  by  telephone 
in  April.  The  interviews,  with  almost 
all  advertisers  who  use  newspapers, 
lasted  an  average  of  20  minutes. 

The  study  concentrated  on  automo¬ 
bile  dealers  and  real  estate  agencies, 
I  each  group  accounting  for  about  one- 


third  of  the  interviews.  The  remaining 
third  of  the  interviews  were  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  advertising  agencies, 
auction  houses,  employment  services, 
and  professional  services.  Three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  businesses  are  locally 
owned. 

Classified  advertisers  live  in  a  short¬ 
term  world.  To  them,  advertising  is 
successful  only  if  a  flurry  of  customer 
response  occurs  immediately  after  the 
ad  has  run. 

“These  advertisers  are  not  tracking 
their  image.  They  are  not  tracking 
their  share  of  mind.  They  are  looking 
for  bodies  or  phone  calls  or  cash,”  Ter¬ 
mini  said.  “If  an  ad  doesn’t  deliver  one 
of  these  three,  it’s  not  worth  the  time 
or  the  money.” 

For  classified  advertisers,  more  than 
retailers,  the  measure  of  advertising  ef¬ 
fectiveness  is  a  direct  response. 

“In  other  words,  what  the  advertiser 
really  wants  to  buy  is  a  response  from 
the  paper’s  readers,”  Termini  said. 

It  just  follows,  then,  that  classified 
advertisers  are  pleased  with  a  medium 
when  they  see  visible  results  from  their 
advertising. 

“Over  and  over,  advertisers  spoke  of 
“response”  as  the  acid  test  for  advertis¬ 
ing  effectiveness.  Yet,  few  advertisers 
mentioned  any  concrete  analysis  of  re¬ 
sponse,”  Termini  said. 

Most  seemed  to  have  a  “seat  of  the 
pants”  attitude  about  responses,  saying 
that  “people  tell  me  they  saw  our  ad  on 
TV,  in  the  newspaper,  or  heard  it  on 
the  radio.” 

If  classified  customers  were  dissatis¬ 
fied,  they  usually  cited  lack  of  re¬ 
sponse  as  the  reason,  but  there  were 
other  reasons. 


Newspapers  Most  Important  Media 

Depend  on  Most 

Newspapers 

TV 

^7% 

Other  Magazines 

^5% 

Radio 

^4% 

Direct  Mail 

Yellow  Pages 

52% 

Cable 

52% 

Weeklies/Shoppers 

Pl% 

Targeted  Magazines 

Pl% 

Other/Unsure 

■  . . 1)’°'^ 

Newspapers  Are  Best  Performers 


Fair  or  Poor 

50%  40%  30%  20%  10%  0% 


Exceller)t  or  Very  Good 
0%  10%  20%  30%  40%  50% 


Source:  1993  INMA  Classified  Advertiser  Study  by  Belden  Associates. 
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One  respondent  said,  “I  just  don’t 
like  to  deal  with  newspapers.”  Another 
said,  “Newspapers  are  saturated  with 
[advertising  for]  other  companies  with 
the  same  products.” 

Cable  television  was  liked  by  adver¬ 
tisers  who  have  used  it,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  cheap.  These  advertisers  re¬ 
alized  that  cable  offers  a  target**d  audi¬ 
ence,  and  that  one  can  pick  the 
stations  and  times  to  maximize  a  buy. 

Paid  programming  options,  such  as 
channels  that  show  homes  for  sale, 
were  praised  by  users  as  efficient  and 
responsive  because  the  stations  are 
self-selecting.  That  means  only  inter¬ 
ested  parties  see  the  ads,  and  the  ca¬ 
ble  operator  can  promptly  update  the 
listings. 

Other  media  use  is  gaining  more  at¬ 
tention  from  advertisers,  according  to 
the  study. 

Newspapers  need  to  be  wary  of  the 
gains  made  by  cable,  magazines,  televi¬ 
sion  and  direct  mail  in  the  classified 
advertising  market. 

The  study  found  that  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers  rely  on  an  average  of  5.2  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  media.  Other  than  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers,  they  are  frequent  users 
of  yellow-pages  display  ads  and  direct 
mail,  and  are  heavy  users  of  weeklies 
and  shoppers. 

About  half  the  respondents  say  they 
use  specialized,  targeted  magazines, 
such  as  homes  and  auto  magazines. 

In  Canada,  classified  advertisers  use 
fewer  media,  averaging  3.2.  Canadian 
advertisers  are  less  likely  to  use  direct 
mail  and  electronic  media. 

Audiotex  possibilities  have  not  been 
fully  realized  in  classified  advertising, 
the  study  found.  Almost  two  of  10  ad¬ 
vertisers,  both  in  the  U.S.  and  in 
Canada  report  that  their  newspapers 
offer  audiotex  services.  This  represents 
24  advertisers  in  18  markets  who  were 
aware  of  audiotex  services.  That  is 
about  only  one  advertiser  per  market, 
although  four  or  more  advertisers  in 
each  market  were  interviewed.  Audio¬ 
tex  options  are  not  being  presented  to 
some  advertisers  where  it  is  available, 
the  study  concluded. 

For  those  in  markets  where  audiotex 
is  not  available,  only  a  quarter  of  those 
without  audiotex  say  they  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  it,  perhaps  because  of  lack 
of  knowledge  of  how  such  systems  can 
perform. 

Among  the  five  advertisers  who  had 
tried  audiotex,  none  rated  the  experi¬ 
ence  excellent  or  good. 

“Obviously  newspapers  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  the  development  and 


promotion  of  talking  classifieds,”  Ter¬ 
mini  said. 

Of  all  those  interviewed,  nine  out  of 
10  are  using  newspapers  at  least  once  a 
week,  with  two-thirds  using  the  paper 
more  than  once  a  week.  Frequency  is 
slightly  higher  in  the  United  States 
compared  with  Canada. 

Classified  ads  are  placed  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  retail  advertising. 
Among  the  retailers  interviewed  last 
year  for  a  small  retail  advertiser  study, 
(E&P,  July  4,  1992,  P.  12)  about  6  of 
10  advertised  once  a  week  or  more, 
compared  with  9  of  10  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  this  study. 

In  the  United  States,  Sunday  is  the 
prime  classified  advertising  day,  while 
weekday  classifieds  are  the  most  preva¬ 
lent  in  Canada.  The  strength  of  week¬ 
days  in  both  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
should  not  be  overlooked,  the  study 
cautions. 

On  average,  45%  of  the  newspaper 
classified  advertisers  advertise  on  a 
given  weekday.  One-third  run  an  ad  all 
five  weekdays. 

Classified  advertisers  also  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  advertising  options,  with  three- 


by  Ann  Marie  Kertvin 

“NEWSPAPERS  WORK”  WAS  the 
message  Donald  Newhouse,  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  delivered  to  attendees  of  the 
first  joint  Advertising  and  Circulation 
Marketing  Conference  in  New 
Orleans. 

“Newspapers  are  extremely  efficient, 
easy-to-use  providers  of  diverse  and 
comprehensive  information  —  infor¬ 
mation  unavailable  in  as  usable  a  form 
elsewhere.  And  newspapers  produce 
results  for  advertisers,”  Newhouse  said 
at  the  June  14  opening  breakfast. 

To  an  industry  battered  in  recent 
years  by  declining  advertising  share 
and  profits,  it  may  be  just  what  they 
needed  to  hear. 

In  fact,  the  milieu  the  NAA  created 
was  that  of  a  pep  rally,  with  lots  of  can- 
do  attitude  and  promises  of  victory  if 
newspapers  follow  its  game  plan. 

That  game  plan  includes  bolstering 
newspapers  image  among  its  readers 


quarters  placing  display  ads  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  section  and  two-thirds  running 
line  ads.  The  results  also  suggest  that 
advertisers  should  not  be  categorized 
as  strictly  classified  or  retail  customers, 
since  one-third  of  classified  customers 
run  display  ads  outside  of  the  classified 
section. 

About  one  in  three  advertisers  run 
in  newspaper  zoned  editions,  with  only 
one  in  10  using  zoning  exclusively. 

The  following  U.S.  markets  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  study:  Albuquerque, 
N.M.;  Augusta,  Ga.;  Bend,  Ore.; 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Columbia,  S.C.; 
Dallas,  Texas;  Decatur,  Ala.;  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.;  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  Lubbock,  Texas;  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Neptune,  N.J.;  Portland,  Maine; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Providence,  R.I.;  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Spring- 
field,  Ill.;  Tampa,  Fla.;  Topeka,  Kan.; 
Tupelo,  Miss.;  Washington,  D.C.; 
Worcester,  Mass.  The  six  Canadian 
markets  were  Calgary  and  St.  Albert, 
Alberta;  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  Ontario; 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  and  Regina, 
Saskatchewan.  ■£(?? 


and  advertisers,  and  getting  enough  of 
the  industry  to  agree  to  changes  that 
will  move  it  forward,  such  as  adopting 
a  standard  advertising  invoice,  offering 
standard  positions,  volume  discounts, 
standard  sizes,  and  agreeing  to  one  or¬ 
der/one  bill  systems. 

“We  cannot  continue  to  do  the  same 
things  and  expect  different  results.  We 
must  alter  our  attitude  and  approach  to 
delivering  the  news  if  we  are  to  survive, 
and  we  can,”  said  Cathleen  Black, 
NAA’s  president  and  CEO  at  the  same 
breakfast. 

Both  Newhouse  and  Black  urged  the 
group  to  look  at  emerging  technologies 
as  new  methods  to  reach  audiences. 

“What  products  will  travel  on  these 
highways  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
How  the  recipients  will  react  or  use 
these  products  is  speculative.  And  how 
the  usage  will  impact  on  their  use  of 
newspapers  depends  in  great  part  on 
newspapers’  desire  and  ability  to  effec¬ 
tively  compete,”  Newhouse  said. 

He  listed  five  steps  necessary  for 
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newspapers  to  compete. 

•  The  newspaper’s  content  must  be 
meaningful  and  relevant  for  every  indi¬ 
vidual  in  its  market.  In  order  to  do 
this,  editorial  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  staffs  must  be  diverse  and  reflect 
the  community. 

•  Service  must  be  improved  in  all 
departments,  with  the  first  priority  be¬ 
ing  a  satisfied  customer.  Improved  ser¬ 
vice  includes  creating  an  easy-to-un- 
derstand  bill,  improving  reproduction 
quality,  offering  color,  having  conve¬ 
nient  sales  points  and  being  consis¬ 
tently  on  time. 

•  Barriers  that  make  newspapers  less 
efficient  for  multimarket  advertisers  or 
for  single  outlet  advertisers  buying  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  must  be  removed.  The 
NAA  has  announced  a  standard  ad¬ 
vertising  invoice  that  they  would  like 
to  see  universally  adopted  by  Septem¬ 
ber  1994.  Steps  to  follow  would  be  a 
standard  ordering  procedure,  standard 
rate  card  format,  standardized  research 
and  electronic  data  interchange. 

•  The  newspaper  industry  must  help 
shape  state,  regional  and  national  poli¬ 
cies,  such  as  recycling  and  postal  ser¬ 
vice  regulations,  to  make  sure  they  are 
successful  and  efficient. 

•  Printing  facilities  must  remain 
state-of-the-art  so  that  newspapers  are 
able  to  offer  new  products  and  services. 
Also,  newspapers  have  to  stay  current 
with  the  new  technologies  and  adopt 
those  that  can  offer  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  value  added  services. 

Each  newspaper  and  its  market  is 
unique,  Newhouse  said,  but  today’s 
market  calls  for  “a  unified  effort  by 
newspapers”  in  order  to  “maximize  our 
individual  efforts.” 

A  unified  effort  for  national  sales  is 
part  of  NAA’s  game  plan. 

“NAA  is .  . .  building  a  national  net¬ 
work  led  by  a  small,  very  directed 
newspaper  sales  organization  with  the 
authority  and  responsibility  to  deter¬ 
mine  customer  needs  and  with  the  au¬ 
thority  and  responsibility  to  translate 
those  needs  into  marketing  plans,” 
Newhouse  said. 

The  NAA’s  plans,  according  to 
Black’s  remarks,  include  creating  an 
electronic  data  interchange  system,  de¬ 
veloping  a  communications  program  to 
demonstrate  newspaper  advertising  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  encourage  newspapers  to 
build  customer  and  circulation  data¬ 
bases  for  target  marketing,  and  initiate 
a  national,  multimedia  campaign  tar¬ 
geted  to  readers  and  nonreaders. 


Seattle  Times  will  no  longer 
accept  tobacco  advertising 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES,  the  Pacific 
Northwest’s  largest  newspaper,  will  no 
longer  accept  tobacco  advertising. 

The  decision  was  made  by  publisher 
Frank  Blethen  who  said,  “The  evi¬ 
dence  that  smoking  is  the  nation’s 
number  one  health  problem  is  over¬ 
whelming.  In  good  conscience,  we  can 
no  longer  provide  a  forum  for  promot¬ 
ing  sales  of  these  products.” 

Blethen  added  that,  while  the  paper, 
as  the  region’s  leading  information 


A.  Williams  told  E&P  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  loss  from  its  tobacco  ban 
“will  be  in  the  six-figure  bracket.” 

“The  amount  varies  but  it’s  never 
been  less  than  $100,000  a  year,”  he 
added.  The  revenue  loss  will  also  affect 
the  Post'lntelligencer. 

Blethen  noted  that  the  Times  has 
long  opposed  government  attempts  to 
ban  advertising  because  of  its  threat  to 
the  First  Amendment. 

“In  our  decision,  we  are  exercising 


Blethen  noted  that  the  Times  has  long  opposed 
government  attempts  to  han  advertising  because  of 
its  threat  to  the  First  Amendment. 


provider,  “is  extremely  reluctant”  to 
deny  ad  space  to  legal  commercial  in¬ 
formation,  “we  must  make  ethical  deci¬ 
sions  about  our  content.” 

He  noted  that  the  Times  also  refuses 
advertising  for  handguns,  escort  ser¬ 
vices  and  X-rated  movies  which,  like 
tobacco,  have  “almost  no  redeeming 
value.”  I 

Virgil  Fassio,  publisher  of  the  Seattle 
Post'lntelligencer,  which  has  a  joint 
operating  agreemlent  with  the  Times, 
said,  “There  are  no  plans  to  change 
our  advertising  standards  regarding  to¬ 
bacco  ads.” 

Times  executive  vice  president  Jack 


the  independent  judgment  that  is  our 
responsibility  as  a  newspaper,”  he  stated. 
“We  continue  to  believe  strongly  that 
government  should  not  be  involved  in 
these  kinds  of  editorial  decisions.” 

Williams  said  there  have  been  read¬ 
er  complaints  concerning  tobacco  ads 
but  asserted  that  they  were  not  a  factor 
in  the  paper’s  decision. 

“We  also  get  complaints  about  lin¬ 
gerie  ads,”  he  pointed  out. 

The  Times  said  it  will  honor  its  ex¬ 
isting  contractural  obligations  to  run 
tobacco  advertising,  after  which  the 
new  policy  will  be  in  force. 

—  M.L.  Stein 


Sacramento  Bee  expands  ad  zones 


THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  advertising  area  for  preprints 
from  26  to  78  zones  to  make  it  easier  for 
advertisers  to  reach  likely  buyers. 

The  move  is  part  of  a  new  ZIP  zone 
program  which  allows  advertisers  to  tar¬ 
get  specific  ZIP  codes. 

“We  used  to  tell  advertisers  how  to 
reach  their  market  but  now  with  ZIP 
zoning,  advertisers  are  telling  us  how 
they  want  to  reach  their  customers,” 
said  retail  advertising  manager  John 
Kelly. 

According  to  Kelly,  the  additional  52 


zones  triple  the  advertisers’  selections 
for  customized  delivery,  providing  a  po¬ 
tential  for  more  than  6,000  combina¬ 
tions  of  advertising  packages. 

He  said  the  zone  expansions  can  be 
of  particular  benefit  to  small  retailers. 

“It  used  to  be  that  advertisers  would 
have  to  buy  the  whole  zone  cluster 
that  included  some  ZIP  codes  they 
wanted  to  target  and  some  they 
didn’t,”  Kelly  added.  “Now  retailers 
can  reach  their  market  much  more  ef¬ 
fectively  by  weeding  out  the  ZIP  codes 
they  don’t  want.” 
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CText  enters 
partnership 

with  ISSC 

System  vendor  and  IBM  subsidiary 
take  aim  at  larger  newspapers 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

CTEXT  INC.  HAS  signed  a  non-ex- 
elusive  agreement  with  Integrated  Sys¬ 
tems  Solutions  Corp.,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  IBM  Corp. 

“We  feel  it’s  the  best  way  for  us  to 
get  our  products  out  to  larger  news¬ 
papers,”  CText  product  development 
vice  president  Eugene  Kiel  said  at  the 
Nexpo  technical  exposition  and  con¬ 
ference  in  New  Orleans  earlier  this 
month. 

ISSC,  Kiel  continued,  will  place 


personnel  at  CText  to  speed  develop¬ 
ment  “of  some  components  of  our 
product.  More  importantly,  they’re  go¬ 
ing  to  provide  systems  integration  ex¬ 
pertise  and  risk  indemnification  on  the 
high  end.” 

In  addition  to  staff  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  ISSC  is  making  a  financial  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  Ann  Arbor-based 
publishing  systems  firm  to  ensure  that 
at  the  very  least  the  relationship  “ben¬ 
efits  CText  directly,”  said  Peter  Ickes, 
media  industry  client  engagement  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  ISSC.  Ickes  would  not  dis¬ 
close  the  amount  of  the  investment. 

Without  offering  specifics,  Ickes 
said  that  ISSC  would  help  see  that 
products  are  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  top  end  of  the  newspaper 
market. 

CText  and  ISSC  account  executives 


will  be  paired  in  making  sales  calls. 
Most  major  metros,  according  to 
CText,  still  use  front-end  systems  that 
date  back  10  years  or  more. 

Kiel  acknowledged  EuGene  Falk’s 
remarks  on  CText’s  size  with  respect  to 
its  ability  to  guarantee  performance. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  executive  vice 
president  for  administration  listed 
CText  and  System  Integrators  Inc.  as 
the  only  two  possible  candidates  to 
supply  a  classified  advertising  system 
for  his  paper  (E&P,  June  12). 

The  needs  and  expectations  of  the 


largest  metro  dailies,  said  CText  chief 
executive  Larry  Moore,  require  “a  dif¬ 
ferent  comfort  level.” 

CText’s  connection  with  IBM  and 
ISSC  goes  back  several  years.  Atex, 
which  has  had  its  own  relationship 
with  IBM  for  about  three  years,  also 
briefly  entered  a  technology  and  inter¬ 
national  marketing  agreement  with 
CText. 

But,  said  Moore,  “we  were  talking  to 
IBM  prior  to  that.” 

ISSC,  he  added,  “brings  more  to  the 
table  than  IBM’s  old  Media  Group 
did.” 

Hardware  manufacturers’  partner¬ 
ships  with  competing  software  devel¬ 
opers  are  not  new.  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  is  doing  it  with  prepress  systems 
vendors,  re-entering  the  newspaper 
market  as  something  of  a  general  con¬ 


tractor  handling  integration,  installa¬ 
tion  and  training.  Although  not  in 
quite  the  same  way,  Hewlett-Packard, 
DEC  and  IBM  assist  the  efforts  of  busi¬ 
ness  systems  developers. 

Moore  said  that  he  saw  no  likely 
conflict  of  interest  for  IBM  in  its  on¬ 
going  relationship  with  Atex,  and  in¬ 
dicated  that  ISSC  maintains  some 
autonomy  and  is  not  working  with 
Atex. 

Ickes  said  that  ISSC  has  been  in¬ 
volved  for  five  years  at  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  where  it  has  assisted  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  CText’s  Dateline  edi¬ 
torial  system.  Its  work  at  the  Tribune, 
however,  was  distinct  from  its  current 
partnership  with  CText,  according  to 
Ickes. 

Calling  the  arrangement  with  CText 
an  “evolving”  one  that  “has  grown  over 
time,”  Ickes  said  that  it  coincided  with 
work  at  the  Tribune  but  did  not  start 
there. 

Only  now,  he  added,  is  there  a  for¬ 
mal  business  relationship  and  declara¬ 
tion  of  intentions. 

The  agreement  was  designed  “to  al¬ 
low  us  to  focus  on  our  core  competen¬ 
cies  and  [CText]  to  focus  on  theirs,” 
said  ISSC  systems  solutions  director 
Randy  M.  Favero. 

As  to  Falk’s  remarks  concerning  the 
financial  stability  of  a  firm  the  size  of 
CText,  Moore  was  quick  to  point  out 
that,  while  other  vendors  strained  to 
survive  slumping  sales,  CText  remained 
in  the  black. 

He  reported  that  net  earnings  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  exceeded  $1.8  mil¬ 
lion,  90%  of  which  came  from  sales  to 
end  users. 

He  also  said  CText  had  continued  to 
plow  money  into  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  throughout  the  recession,  and 
that  it  already  had  put  more  than  $5 
million  into  Dateline. 

As  for  Dateline,  Kiel  said  the  Tri¬ 
bune  signed  off  on  performance,  which 
he  described  as  the  biggest  hang-up  all 
along. 

“Our  product  is  now  running  faster 
than  their  Edit  V  system,”  he  said  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  paper’s  old  Hendrix  front 
end. 

In  terms  of  functionality,  CText  de¬ 
livered  “99.5%  of  what  they  need,”  Kiel 
added. 

After  summer  software  evaluations 
to  see  that  it  meets  specifications  for 
mean  time  between  failures.  Dateline 


“We  feel  it’s  the  best  way  for  us  to  get  our 
products  out  to  larger  newspapers,”  CText  product 
development  vice  president  Eugene  Kiel  said. 
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will  go  live  in  Chicago,  according  to 
Kiel. 

Like  many  other  vendors,  CText  has 
seen  its  work  force  contract  over  the 
last  three  years.  Also,  like  some  of 
those  venders,  it  has  seen  overseas 
prospects  pi4k  up. 

“By  downsizing  at  home,  we  really 
grew  the  business  elsewhere,”  said 
Moore. 

A  particularly  good  market  has  been 
Brazil,  where  CText  now  has  a  staff  of 
16  in  a  new  office.  ISSC’s  Ickes  said 
that  he,  too,  had  been  to  CText  cus¬ 
tomers  in  Brazil. 

Citing  $8  million  in  business  in 
South  America  in  the  last  four  years, 
Moore  said  another  $4  million  is  ex¬ 
pected  for  1993. 

In  fact,  irwas  a  Brazilian  customer 
that  CText  chose  to  demonstrate  its 
large-system/high-volume  capabilities: 
a  208-page  classified  section  from  the 
250,000-circulation  Sunday  edition  of 
Porto  Alegre’s  tabloid  Jornal  Zero 
Hora. 

Likening  it  to  Electronic  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.,  Ickes  said  ISSC  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  perform  outsourcing  services 
for  large  corporations,  keeping  clients 
on  technology’s  cutting  edge  and  lever¬ 
aging  it  to  their  advantage. 

ISSC,  he  continued,  is  helping  re¬ 
engineer  newspapers  as  content 
providers  that  are  entering  a  new  “digi¬ 
tal  topology”  in  their  exploration  of 
new  electronic  media. 

Picture  Box  2 
for  Nottingham 
Evening  Post 

SINCLAIR  IMAGING  SYSTEMS  Ltd. 
will  supply  its  Picture  Box  2  picture 
management  system  to  England’s  Not¬ 
tingham  Evening  Post. 

The  electronic  picture  desk,  unveiled 
in  March  at  the  Newstec  exposition,  is 
to  become  part  of  the  planned  integra¬ 
tion  of  publishing  and  business  com¬ 
puter  systems  undertaken  by  Post  pub¬ 
lisher  T.  Bailey  Forman  Ltd.,  according 
to  Sinclair.  It  will  operate  from  a  central 
server  controlled  by  two  Macintosh 
Quadra  950s  in  the  prepress  and  edito¬ 
rial  areas. 

Various  input  ports  accept  analog 
and  digital  picture  transmissions,  televi¬ 
sion  frame-grabbing  and  local  scans. 
Output  is  primarily  via  Ethernet  to  a 
Monotype  MGS3  OPl  graphics  server 
for  page  placement.  Various  printers 
also  will  be  on-line  to  the  picture  desk 
for  proof  prints. 


APD  introduces  new 
delivery  software  program 


ALTERNATE  POSTAL  DELIVERY 
Inc.  has  introduced  a  new  software  pro¬ 
gram  that  combines  demographic  and 
mapping  information. 

E.V.E.,  introduced  at  APD’s  recent 
affiliate  meeting  in  Chicago,  targets 
prospects  along  a  wide  range  of  demo¬ 
graphic  definitions,  from  ethnic-sound¬ 
ing  surnames  to  recent  purchases  of 
luxury  automobiles. 

Alternate  delivery  routes  can  be 
planned  from  computer  maps  that  pin¬ 
point  prospects. 

“This  goes  beyond  PRISM  or  Clari¬ 
tas.  This  moves  targeting  from  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  a  household  level,”  said 
Stan  Henry,  a  controlling  owner  along 
with  Phillip  D.  Miller  of  the  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.-based  firm. 

“The  big  battle  is  who  is  going  to  get 


there  first:  the  direct  marketing  people 
or  the  newspaper?”  Henry  added. 

Among  the  innovations  of  E.V.E.  are 
stop  dates  on  demographic  information 
to  ensure  that  decisions  are  not  based 
on  obsolete  data. 

“Some  information  may  be  good  for 
two  years,  but  some  may  be  good  for 
just  a  few  months,”  said  Jon  D.  Dragon, 
vice  president/information  systems. 

E.V.E.  is  part  of  an  effort  which  APD 
says  it  believes  will  eventually  change 
the  language  of  advertising  from  CPM, 
cost  per  thousand,  to  “cost  per 
prospect.” 

Two  Florida  papers,  the  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale  Sun-Sentinel  and  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  will  be  beta  sites  for  the 
software  program. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Boston  Globe  to  add  14 
MetroColor  towers 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  plans  to  add 
14  Goss  MetroColor  towers  to  reconfig¬ 
ured  presslines  in  its  Boston  and  Biller¬ 
ica  production  plants  beginning  next 
June. 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  Nexpo  conference  and 
exposition  in  New  Orleans  that  the 
Globe  signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  buy 
the  modular  70,000-cph  equipment. 

In  upgrading  its  printing  plants,  the 
Globe  will  put  two  eight-couple  Metro- 
Colors  in  each  of  its  seven  Goss  Metro- 
liner  offset  presslines,  which  will  in¬ 
crease  in  capacity  from  eight  or  nine 
webs  to  10  webs.  Collect  runs  will  make 
available  32  more  pages  of  process  color 
on  each  press. 

The  project,  which  includes  re¬ 
arrangement  of  existing  Metroliner 
equipment,  will  result  in  identical 
presslines,  three  in  Billerica  and  four  in 
Boston. 

The  upgrade  includes  a  change  from 
the  original  Goss  PCS  11  press  control 
system  to  an  MFCS  11  system  matched 
with  a  Page  Image  Analysis  System.  A 
product  quality  workstation  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  each  press.  Each  plant  will 
have  a  supervisory  workstation. 


Made  as  a  slip- in  to  existing  Goss  off¬ 
set  presslines  or  as  a  stand-alone  press 
in  its  own  right,  MetroColor’s  design 
and  operation  is  similar  to  the  70,000- 
cph  modular  Goss  Colorliner. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  acquire  the  Boston 
Globe,  began  color  printing  on  Color- 
liner  presses  in  its  Edison,  N.j.,  plant 
earlier  this  month. 


Corrections 

THE  GROUP  COMPUTER  services 
manager  at  News  Ltd.  was  misidentified 
in  the  June  12  E&P  article,  “System 
Overhaul  at  Murdoch’s  Metros.”  The 
Sydney-based  manager  is  Dr.  Ross  H. 
Wood. 

The  June  19  E&P  article,  “Triple-1 
buying  ad  deliverer,”  incorrectly  includ¬ 
ed  editorial  systems  among  products 
that  went  with  DuPont’s  sale  of  Camex 
to  Information  International  Inc. 
Triple-I  acquired  only  technology  relat¬ 
ed  to  output  and  display  ad  products. 

DuPont  retains  its  Whirlwind  systems 
and  sold  the  2300  product  line  to  Pub¬ 
lishing  P.iftners  Inc.,  Manchester  N.H. 
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USA  Weekend  prepress 
now  all  electronic 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

“WE  WENT  100%  electronic  on  our 
June  13  edition,”  said  Tom  Meisel, 
production  vice  president  at  USA 
Weekend. 

Gannett’s  weekend  newspaper  mag¬ 
azine  now  prepares  all  its  editorial  and 
advertising  without  paper  or  film.  All 
prepress  work  is  performed  on  comput¬ 
ers  at  the  Arlington,  Va.,  quarters  it 
shares  with  USA  Today  and  Gannett 
corporate  offices.  Optical  disks  con¬ 
taining  page  files  are  sent  out  to  three 
print  sites  across  the  country. 

Shortly  before  the  June  13  issue  was 
distributed,  Meisel  said  the  printers  are 
able  to  engrave  their  gravure  cylinders 
directly  from  the  digital  data. 

“As  far  as  we  know,”  he  said,  “we’re 
the  only  publication  in  the  country  do¬ 
ing  it  this  way.” 

The  editorial  staff  uses  Macintoshes 
running  QuarkXPress  to  input  copy 
and  make  up  pages.  Meisel  said  use  of 
the  older  Atex  system  continues  but  is 
diminishing.  Adobe  Photoshop  is  also 
run  on  Macs  for  a  limited  amount  of 
picture  processing.  Pinal  assembly  is 
handled  on  two  Scitex  Prisma  worksta¬ 


tions,  which  import  the  desktop  work 
through  the  Visionary  gateway. 

Ads  that  still  arrive  on  film  are  input 
on  two  Monoscan  flatbed  scanners 
with  descreening  software.  They  are 
then  passed  to  the  Scitex  system, 
where  they  are  merged  with  editorial 
content. 

All  full-resolution  image  files  reside 
on  the  Scitex  side;  low-resolution  view 
files  on  the  desktop  are  used  for  place¬ 
ment  purposes  only.  Once  pages  are 
passed  to  the  Scitex  system,  the  larger 
full-resolution  image  files  are  substitut¬ 
ed  for  the  view  files  just  prior  to  film 
output.  An  Iris  ink  jet  printer  supplies 
color  proofs. 

The  “real  breakthrough,”  said 


Meisel,  was  convincing  a  number  of 
advertisers  to  submit  Scitex  page  files, 
either  on  nine-track  tape  or  optical 
disk. 

His  publication,  said  Meisel,  is  “out 
there  kind  of  alone,”  trying  to  persuade 
advertisers  and  agencies  to  deliver  digi¬ 
tally. 

He  said  that  early  on,  J.  Walter 
Thomson  had  been  cautious  about 
taking  the  digital  route  with  the  Kraft 
account.  But  when  approached  with 
the  idea  by  its  agency,  said  Meisel, 
Kraft  “supported  it  wholeheartedly.” 

“USA  Today  is  really  our  engraver 
for  our  editorial  pages,”  Meisel  said, 
noting  that  his  operation  has  no  large 
drum  scanner  of  its  own.  Most  editori¬ 
al  photos  and  always  the  cover  are  digi¬ 
tized  on  the  national  daily’s  Crosfield 
drum  scanner.  Finished  editorial  pages 
arrive  on  disk  from  USA  Today. 

Owing  to  the  publication’s  several 
regional  breaks,  splits  and  test  ads,  it 
must  make  up  approximately  100  page 
units  per  issue.  That  volume  translates 
to  five  optical  disks  for  each  of  three 
print  sites  per  week. 

At  the  outset,  Meisel  said  his  staff  was 
“still  on  the  learning  curve  a  little  hit.” 


Staffers  trained  on  the  new  equipment 
over  a  period  of  four  to  five  months, 
during  off  hours  and  on  weekends. 

Calling  the  changeover  “a  pretty  big 
leap,”  Meisel  said  the  former  procedure 
generated  about  45,000  bromide  prints 
each  year. 

Meisel  said  he  thinks  the  change 
will  provide  faster  processing,  easier 
press  makeready  and  more  consistent, 
predictable  color.  The  digital  files,  for 
example,  yielded  tighter  register,  with 
sharper,  more  detailed  images,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Meisel. 

Though  he  had  already  seen  evi¬ 
dence  of  such  improvements,  he  said 
it  was  too  soon  to  be  able  to  quanti¬ 
fy  the  ultimate  benefits.  ■ES’P 


Ohio  news  group 
praised  for 
recycling  effort 

OHIO  GOV.  GEORGE  Voinovich 
credited  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  with  facilitating  a  joint  public-pri¬ 
vate  study  that  could  create  a  recycled 
papermill  in  the  Buckeye  State. 

“This  study  is  an  important  product 
of  ONA’s  voluntary  agreement  with  the 
state  to  increase  the  use  of  recycled- 
content  newsprint  in  Ohio,”  Voinovich 
said. 

On  June  1,  the  state  Controlling 
Board  approved  Ohio’s  participation  in 
the  $200,000  mill  feasibility  study. 

The  study  will  be  funded  by  two 
$50,000  grants  from  the  Ohio  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Development  and  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
which  will  he  matched  by  $100,000 
from  Manistique  Papers  Inc.,  the 
Michigan-based  subsidiary  of  Kruger 
Paper  Sales  of  Montreal. 

The  proposed  de-inking  and  news¬ 
print  mill  would  represent  a  private  in¬ 
vestment  of  between  $300  million  and 
$400  million  and  create  some  200  per¬ 
manent  jobs,  Voinovich  said. 

Jefferson  Gazette  publisher  John 
Lampson  said  the  study  is  part  of  the 
“mission”  of  the  voluntary  newsprint 
recycling  agreement.  Lampson  chairs 
the  Newsprint  Recycling  Task  Force 
created  by  the  agreement. 

The  agreement,  signed  in  June  1992, 
creates  increasing  targets  for  recycled 
newsprint  use  by  newspapers.  An  ONA 
study  shows  that  members  last  year 
nearly  doubled  the  11%  recycled  fiber 
goal  for  this  year. 

PlateSetter  images 
Du  Pont  Silverlith 

RECENTLY  COMPLETED  TESTING 
has  qualified  Du  Pont’s  Silverlith  alu¬ 
minum  printing  plate  for  laser  imaging 
on  Gerber  Systems  Corp.’s  2800  Plate- 
Setter,  which  also  handles  polyester 
plates  and  films  up  to  22"x28". 

Marketed  in  Europe  for  the  past  year, 
Silverlith  is  now  in  beta  testing  in  the 
United  States.  The  positive-working 
subtractive  plate  with  run  lengths  to 
100,000  impressions  resolves  screen  rul¬ 
ings  up  to  300  Ipi  and  is  available  in  all 
sizes  and  various  thicknesses. 


“As  far  as  we  know,  we’re  the  only  publication  in 
the  country  doing  it  this  way.” 
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Book  Reviews 

The  Hard  Way:  The  Odyssey  of 
a  Weekly  Newspaper  Editor. 

Alexander  B.  Brook.  (Bridge  Works 
Publishing,  Bridge  Lane,  Box  1798, 
Bridgehampton,  N.Y.  11932),  306 
pages,  $19.95. 

The  York  Count)/  Coast  Star  in  Ken- 
nebunk,  Maine  (adjoining  the  better- 
known  Kennebunkport,  Maine),  had 
one  “trouble.”  The  Nieman  Fellows, 
who  were  judges  for  a  New  England 
Press  Association  awards  dinner,  in 
making  a  presentation  to  Alexander 
“Sandy”  Brook,  editor  of  the  Star,  de¬ 
clared:  “We  have  concluded  that  the 
trouble  with  the  Star  is  that  it  is  more 
than  a  newspaper  ....  The  Star  de¬ 
mands  to  be  read  entirely  ....  It  de¬ 
clines  to  he  skimmed.” 

Formerly  assistant  to  the  president  of 
a  sugar  company  in  Wall  Street  and 
commuting  90  minutes  a  day  to  New 
York  from  New  Jersey,  Brook  harbored  a 
dream  that  many  have — own  your  own 
weekly  in  a  quiet,  colorful  part  of  the 
country. 

Brook  acted  on  his  dream,  brought  in 
a  friend,  and  bought  the  fledgling  Star 
from  some  old-timers  in  1958  for 
$30,000.  Nearly  20  years  later  in  1977  it 
sold  for  $1.6  million.  Today  the  paper  is 
owned  by  the  New  York  Times. 

The  hook  is  a  modern  odyssey  of  a 
weekly,  from  the  scraping  up  purchase 
money,  doing  much  of  the  work  your¬ 
self,  trying  to  boost  a  meager  number  of 
readers  and  advertising  base  to  make  a 
profit. 

The  book  is  unique  in  that  it  follows 
not  only  the  growth  and  expansion  into 
neighboring  areas  but  the  later  money 
crunch  and  the  selling  to  a  newspaper 
group  which  in  turn  sold  it  to  another, 
all  the  while  with  Brock  trying  to  stay 
on  as  editor.  The  weekly  up  against  the 
“groups”  is  a  story  in  itself. 

A  mark  of  the  individuality  of 
the  paper  were  the  cryptic  initials 
“T.H.W.T.B.,”  which  Brook  cut  into  the 
front-page  banner.  He  put  the  initials  in 
after  several  influential  elderly  ladies, 
displeased  with  not  seeing  items  in  the 
paper  as  they  wanted,  called  in  that 
they  were  canceling. 

“The  news  of  the  Star’s  banner  slo¬ 
gan  sped  around  town  with  the  speed  of 
rumor,”  he  recalls.  “Some  people  got 
sore,  others  laughed,  others  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  what  they  heard.”  They  would  take 
him  aside  to  ask  him  personally  about 


by  Hiley  Ward 

the  letters.  “They  think  they  know,  but 
they  want  to  hear  it  for  themselves.  My 
answer  to  them  is:  The  Hard  Way’s  the 
Best.  But  1  smile  when  I  say  it.”  Later  in 
the  hook  he  confesses  that  two  ways  to 
read  the  slogan  are  correct:  “The  Hard 
Way’s  the  Best”  and  “To  Hell  With  the 
Bastards.” 

Brook  had  his  share  of  investigative 
and  crusading  projects.  He  challenged  a 
sheriff,  a  mayor  and  others  over  their 
use  of  public  funds  and  favoritisms  in 
the  town  and  court  systems. 

He  believed  a  part  of  his  calling  as  a 
weekly  editor  was  to  be  humorous.  He 
ponders:  “The  daily  editor  feels  the  cold 
stare  of  the  public  and  the  hot  breath  of 
the  shareholders  over  his  shoulder.  The 
weekly  owner  may  take  his  mission  just 
as  seriously,  but  he  doesn’t  have  to  take 
himself  seriously.” 

Thus  when  April  1  would  come,  he 
would  run  a  number  of  ridiculous  sto¬ 
ries  under  the  dateline  A.  F.  Wire  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  really  meant  April  Fool 
Wire  Service. 

He  collected  typos  —  typographical 
errors  —  found  on  proofs,  and  made  a 
column  of  them,  usually  offering  com¬ 
ment.  For  example,  “Suction  V  is  called 
‘Government.’”  He  added,  “Tell  us 
something  we  don’t  know.”  Or,  “The 
Dec.  4  meeting  will  be  at  the  York 
Beach  grammar  school  and  will  feature 
a  talk  on  the  dangers  of  child  molesting 
by  a  state  trooper.”  His  comment:  “An 
ever-present  danger.” 

In  an  unorthodox  approach,  he  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  once  “wrote  a  couple  of 
phony  stories,  both  ending  with  “(See 
editorial).”  The  first  phony  story  report¬ 
ed  plans  for  a  hyper-motel-restaurant, 
the  “Gum-Drop  Inn”  on  “Kennebunk’s 
lovely  old  residential  Summer  Street.”  It 
would  feature  a  giant  winking  gum- 
drop.  The  other  story  announced  plans 
for  an  amusement  park  on  the  river¬ 
front. 

He  explains  that  “My  two  shock- 
therapy  stories  sent  citizens  scurrying  to 
their  telephone  before  they  read  the  ed¬ 
itorial  that  explained  them.  I  was  prac¬ 
ticing  improper  journalism,  of  course.  1 
defended  the  stories  by  saying  they 
caused  no  harm  hut  did  make  people 
think.” 

The  book  is  the  first  from  Bridge 
Works  Publishing  Co.,  a  new  venture 
launched  by  former  ASNE  president 
Warren  Phillips  and  his  wife  Barbara. 
Phillips,  former  executive  editor,  then 


publisher  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
also  wrote  The  Hard  Way  foreword.  In 
it,  Phillips  says  the  book  “is  essentially  a 
study  of  human  nature”  and  “examines 
the  role  of  a  small  newspaper  in  our 
democracy  as  few,  if  any,  books  about 
the  press  have  done.” 

The  Economics  and  Regulation 
of  United  States  Newspapers. 

Stephen  Lacy  and  Todd  F.  Simon. 
(Ablex  Publishing  Corp.,  355  Chestnut 
St.,  Norwood,  N.j.  07648),  296  pages, 
$55;  paper,  $27.50. 

The  authors  start  with  several  as¬ 
sumptions,  among  them,  that  the  so¬ 
cial  role  of  newspaper  journalists  is  not 
to  redesign  society  although  journalists 
can  help  it  along,  a  role  “similar  to  that 
of  a  mechanic.”  Also  profit  motives 
may  not  be  bad — “Profit  need  not 
mean  an  inferior  commodity.” 

A  newspaper  is  both  a  product  and  a 
service,  they  say,  and  they  add  that 
newspapers  “function  in  two  types  of 
marketplaces:  an  tconomic  market  and 
an  intellectual  market.  The  economic 
market  in  turn  is  comprised  of  an 
information  market  and  an  advertising 
market.  These  markets  are  interrelated, 
they  say,  as  it  is  hard  for  economically 
weak  newspapers  to  be  intellectual. 

The  authors  deal  with  traditional 
supply  and  demand  theory,  intermedia 
and  intercity  competition,  newspaper 
ownership  trends,  impact  of  technolo¬ 
gy  on  newspaper  market>,  “the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  antitrust  laws,’  tax  laws,  la¬ 
bor  laws  and  “the  impact  of  market 
and  regulatory  constraints.” 

Lacy  and  Simon  teach  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  BE^P 

Newsday  offers 
trading  cards 

NEWSDAY  HAS  BEGUN  offering 
readers  of  its  Student  Briefing  Page  a  se¬ 
ries  of  endangered  wildlife  trading  cards. 

“With  readers  —  particularly  young 
people  —  so  interested  today  in  en¬ 
vironmental  issues  and  the  need  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  life  we  value,  the  newspaper 
thought  that  this  card  series  showing 
those  animals  endangered  or  threatened 
with  extinction  would  be  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  students,”  said  Bill  Zimmerman, 
who  edits  the  page. 
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for  your  sales  or  editorial  staff,  or  for 
your  printing  plant,  you  can  extend 
your  talent  search  considerably  by 
placing  help  wanted  ads. 

But  watch  out!  Poorly  worded  ads 
cannot  only  provide  evidence  of  dis¬ 
crimination  but  also  create  binding 
contracts  with  your  new  workers.  Ei¬ 
ther  condition  can  come  back  to  haunt 
your  newspaper. 

Conceivably,  an  improperly  worded 
help  wanted  ad  can  spark  a  lawsuit  for 
discrimination.  More  likely,  it  can  fur¬ 
nish  permanent  evidence  to  support  a 
legal  action  sparked  by  other  events. 

“You  want  to  avoid  poorly  written 
ads  not  because  you  will  be  hit  with  a 
fine,  but  because  you  are  creating  a 
case  for  someone,”  says  Michael  S. 
Horne,  an  employment  law  specialist 
at  Covington  &  Burling,  Washington, 
D.C. 

“For  example,  suppose  you  do  not 
hire  a  certain  applicant,  and  the  poorly 
written  ad  is  later  presented  as  one  bit 
of  evidence  that  you  had  discriminato¬ 
ry  motives,”  explains  Horne. 

Your  ads  should  reflect  no  bias 
against  individuals  by  their  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin.  Nei¬ 
ther  may  the  ads  discriminate  against 
individuals  with  handicaps. 

Smaller  publishers  are  not  immune 
from  charges  of  hiring  discrimination, 
according  to  Edward  B.  Miller,  senior 
labor  counsel  at  the  Chicago  law  firm 
of  Pope,  Ballard,  Shepard  &  Fowle. 

“While  there  are  some  requirements 
as  to  the  minimum  number  of  employ¬ 
ees  for  companies  to  be  covered  by  fed¬ 
eral  law,  many  states  now  have  anti- 
discrimination  laws  similar  to  federal 
law,  which  apply  even  if  a  company  has 

( Perry  is  a  free'lance  writer  based  in 
New  York  City  who  frequently  writes 
about  legal  issues.) 


LEGAHY  SPEAKING 

by  Phillip  M.  Perry 

Bulletproofing  your 
help  wanted  ads 


one  or  two  employees,”  Miller  says. 

The  New  York  state  constitution,  for 
example,  has  a  provision  against  dis¬ 
crimination  which  applies  to  all  em¬ 
ployers  regardless  of  size.  Also,  its  Di¬ 
vision  of  Human  Rights  has  identified 
key  words  which,  if  present  in  help 
wanted  ads,  are  considered  evidence  of 
hiring  bias. 

Not  only  that,  but  state  laws  often 
expand  the  concept  of  individual  rights 
into  new  areas. 

“Sometimes  state  law  can  be  more 
restrictive  than  federal  law,”  warns 
Mark  L.  Goldstein,  an  employment  law 
attorney  with  the  New  York  firm  of 
Squadron,  Ellenoff,  Plesent,  Sheinfeld 
&  Sorkin. 

Some  states  add  marital  status  to  the 
list  of  protected  conditions.  California 
protects  against  discrimination  by 
medical  condition.  Hawaii  and  other 
states  protect  against  bias  by  arrest  or 
court  records.  Ask  your  attorney  about 
your  state  laws. 

What  are  the  most  common  errors 
made  by  newspapers  placing  help 
wanted  ads?  And  how  can  you  avoid 
making  them?  Attorneys  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  answers. 

•  Using  wording  that  suggests  age 
bias  may  be  the  easiest  error  to  commit 
in  help  wanted  ads. 

“By  now,  most  people  know  you 
can’t  refer  to  preferences  by  age,”  says 
Miller,  “but  many  people  miss  the  fact 
that  you  can’t  do  the  same  thing  by  in¬ 
ference.  Sometimes  even  innocent¬ 
thinking  people  have  been  caught  up 
in  a  problem.” 

P 

■  lacing  an  ad  that  invites  the  read¬ 
er  to  “supplement  your  pension,”  notes 
Miller,  does  not  strike  some  people  as 
representing  age  discrimination,  but 
courts  have  ruled  that  it  does.  The  law 
prohibits  discrimination  against 
younger  individuals  as  well  as  older. 


“Such  an  advertiser  can  be  charged 
not  only  with  reverse  age  discrimina¬ 
tion,  but  also  with  discrimination 
against  people  who  are  over  age  40  but 
who  have  not  yet  reached  age  65,  which 
is  the  typical  retirement  age,”  says 
Miller.  Avoid  language  such  as  “age  25 
to  35 ’J  “age  40  to  50,”  “age  over  50,”  “age 
oyer  65,”  and  “retired  persons.” 

ntry-level  positions  can  often 
cause  problems.  Miller  says  that  he  still 
occasionally  sees  ads  announcing 
“openings  for  recent  college  graduates” 
or  “some  college  required.” 

There  are  two  potential  problems 
here.  One  is  age  bias.  “Because  the 
great  majority  of  recent  college  gradu¬ 
ates  are  young  people,  there  is  an  infer¬ 
ence  that  you  are  looking  for  young 
people  rather  than  someone  over  40 
years  of  age,”  Miller  adds. 

So  how  about  requiring  a  certain 
number  of  years  of  experience  in  a  po¬ 
sition  for  which  the  ad  is  recruiting? 

Attorneys  feel  that  wording  such  as 
“at  least  five  years’  sales  experience,”  for 
example,  represents  the  edge  of  the  en¬ 
velope  when  it  comes  to  pushing  re¬ 
verse  age  discrimination,  particularly  if 
the  employer  extends  the  required  years 
even  further.  Require  more  than  five 
years  and  you  are  skating  on  thin  ice. 

“As  in  other  areas  of  potential  dis¬ 
crimination,  the  way  to  get  around  the 
problem  is  to  express  the  contents  of 
what  you  are  trying  to  say  in  a  different 
way,”  says  Goldstein.  “Rather  than  re¬ 
quire  five  or  six  or  10  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  describe  the  skills  required  by 
the  job.”  An  ad  that  states  “must  be 
skilled  in  advertising  sales”  is  safer. 

“You  cannot  discriminate  by  age  if  it 
is  not  a  qualification  for  doing  the 
joh,”  says  Lawrence  R.  Levin,  an  attor¬ 
ney  with  many  newspaper  clients  at 
the  Chicago  law  firm  of  Levin  & 
Funkhouser. 
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“Ask  yourself,  ‘How  does  the  age  fac¬ 
tor  relate  to  the  person’s  ability  to  do 
the  job?’  You  will  find  very  quickly  that 
you  can  have  a  marvelous  TO-year-old 
employee  who  is  young  at  heart  and 
can  handle  many  of  the  tasks  in  your 
business.’’ 

Job  seekers  who  see  such  an  ad  can 
use  it  as  evidence  of  prejudice  either  in 
a  lawsuit  or  as  part  of  a  filing  with  a 
city  or  state  civil  rights  agency,  or  with 
the  federal  Equal  Employment  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Commission. 

^^awyers  say  it  is  not  personal  char¬ 
acteristics  that  you  are  advertising  for, 
but  ability.  They  suggest  the  following 
approach:  First,  ask,  “What  are  the 
skills  needed  to  perform  in  this  job?” 
Then,  describe  them  in  the  ad. 

Skills  can  include  accumulated 
knowledge.  Rather  than  advertise  for  a 
“young,  bright,”  individual,  use  lan¬ 
guage  such  as  “knowledge  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  young  people.” 

•  Do  not  include  any  language  that 
suggests  your  newspaper  is  looking  for 
employees  who  are  either  male  or  fe¬ 
male.  Government  agencies  frown 
upon  any  company  that  attempts  to 
segment  its  employment  positions  by 
gender. 

Although  there  are  some  cases  of 
what  the  government  calls  “bona  fide 
occupational  qualifications”  by  sex, 
they  are  very  few  and  far  between.  Be 
sure  to  get  the  approval  of  your  attor¬ 
ney  before  you  try  to  advertise  that  way. 

Be  careful  of  using  old  stereotypical 
terms  such  as  “salesman”  rather  than 
“salesperson.”  You  can  further  protect 
yourself  by  including  the  clarifications 
“men  or  women”  or  “male/female”  fol¬ 
lowing  each  job  listing. 

Don’t  classify  your  jobs  as  “light” 
and  “heavy”  and  then  hire  women  for 
the  former  and  men  for  the  latter. 

Finally,  do  not  consider  whether 
your  customers  or  your  pool  of  employ¬ 
ees  would  rather  work  with  one  sex 
rather  than  another:  you  may  not 
replicate  such  bias  when  you  hire. 

Goldstein  puts  it  this  way:  “There  is 
nothing  within  someone’s  thinking  or 
ideas  that  is  based  on  whether  the  per¬ 
son  is  a  man  or  a  woman.” 

•  If  your  work  force  is  predominant¬ 
ly  male  or  predominantly  female,  or 
overwhelmingly  of  a  certain  ethnic 
group,  you  need  to  address  this  condi¬ 
tion  to  avoid  establishing  evidence  of 
discrimination. 

Help  wanted  ads  —  their  wording 


and  where  you  place  them  —  are  good 
tools  for  tackling  the  problem. 

“A  company  that  is  all  female  or  all 
male  presents  the  question  whether 
there  is  a  subtle  form  of  discrimination 
going  on,”  says  Levin.  “Any  company 
with  such  a  makeup  is  a  likely  target 
for  a  challenge.” 

A  work  force  unbalanced  by  race 
may  also  provide  damaging  evidence  of 
racial  prejudice.  This  can  be  reinforced 
by  poorly  worded  help  wanted  ads  that 
require  applicants  to  have  some  college 
education. 

“The  great  percentage  of  college 
graduates  are  white,  and  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  minorities  go  to  college,” 
says  Miller.  “Unless  you  are  very  clear 
that  the  job  you  are  seeking  to  fill  real¬ 
ly  does  have  the  necessity  for  a  college 
education,  the  inference  may  be  that 
the  ad  is  racially  discriminatory.” 

Requiring  a  certain  number  of  years 
of  experience  can  lead  to  other 
charges. 

“It  may  represent  race  or  sex  dis¬ 
crimination,  depending  on  whether 
the  pool  of  qualified  applicants  is 
weighted  against  some  protected 
group,”  says  Levin.  “In  some  areas  the 
number  of  qualified  blacks  with  five 
years’  sales  experience  may  be  substan¬ 
tially  lower  than  those  with  two  years’, 
so  your  ad  may  have  the  disparate  im¬ 
pact  of  ruling  out  some  minority 
group.” 

JU| 

■  w  Biller  says  that  the  presence  of  a 
homogenous  work  force  does  not  usu¬ 
ally  represent  such  a  violation  of  anti- 
discrimination  laws  as  to,  by  itself,  trig¬ 
ger  a  lawsuit  or  a  filing  with  a  civil 
rights  agency.  Such  a  challenge  will 
more  likely  come  when  a  job  applicant 
who  does  not  belong  to  the  group  that 
makes  up  the  company’s  staff  responds 
to  a  help  wanted  ad  and  is  turned 
down. 

In  such  cases,  the  homogenous  staff 
—  as  well  as  any  help  wanted  ad  with 
wording  that  seems  to  perpetuate  the 
restricted  nature  of  that  staff  —  would 
be  evidence  for  the  plaintiff.  So  would 
any  company  history  of  turning  away 
applicants  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
group  comprising  the  business  work 
force. 

What  can  you  do  if  your  newspaper’s 
editorial  or  advertising  staff  is  too  ho¬ 
mogenous?  Suppose,  for  example,  your 
work  force  does  not  reflect  the  back¬ 
ground  of  your  city  in  terms  of  minori¬ 
ties?  “You  can  advertise  for  employees 


in  media  which  predominantly  serve 
black  and  Hispanic  communities,”  sug¬ 
gests  Charles  G.  Bakaly,  a  partner  at 
the  Los  Angeles  law  firm  of  O’Melveny 
&.  Myers. 

Y 

I  ou  would  not  want  to  indicate  that 
you  are  looking  specifically  for  individ¬ 
uals  of  any  particular  background. 
Legally,  you  want  to  hire  the  best-qual¬ 
ified  people.  However,  advertising  in 
minority  media  will  serve  to  attract 
more  applicants  of  the  background 
that  will  even  out  your  work  force. 

One  final  thing.  Advertising  in  mi¬ 
nority  media  alone  will  not  save  you 
from  a  successful  lawsuit  if  your  work 
force  is  homogenous  and  you  have 
turned  down  different  individuals  who 
have  applied  in  the  past. 

“The  fact  that  you  have  been  trying 
to  be  a  good  guy  in  one  way  won’t  ex¬ 
cuse  other  problems  at  your  company,” 
says  Miller. 

Beware  of  relying  exclusively  upon 
internal  referrals  or  upon  “promotion 
from  within”  if  your  work  force  is  ho¬ 
mogenous.  Such  a  policy  perpetuates 
the  unmixed  work  force  and  can  sup¬ 
port  charges  of  discrimination. 

•  Be  careful  not  to  use  binding 
language. 

In  one  Louisiana  court  case,  an  em¬ 
ployer  had  placed  a  help  wanted  ad 
that  stated,  “$450  monthly  guaranteed 
if  qualified.”  A  new  employee  was  dis¬ 
appointed  when  his  commissions  did 
not  come  to  the  stated  amount.  He 
sued  for  the  difference  and  won.  Said 
the  court:  “When  the  plaintiff  an¬ 
swered  the  advertisement  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  job,  there  was  a  binding 
employment  contract  in  full  force.” 

The  moral?  “You  should  avoid  any 
kind  of  binding  language  which  may 
serve  to  create  a  contract,”  says  Bakaly. 

“If  you  word  the  ad  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  extending  the  offer  to  some¬ 
one  and  a  person  accepts  it  on  those 
terms,  it  could  be  construed  as  a  con¬ 
tractual  relationship,”  says  Goldstein. 
A  better  choice  of  words  might  be  “it  is 
possible  to  make  $450  .  .  .  .”  This  pre¬ 
sents  the  potential  but  leaves  the  actu¬ 
al  compensation  open,  determined  by 
the  employee’s  ability,  luck  and  drive. 

Realistically,  help  wanted  ads  are  so 
short  in  length  that  an  employer  does 
not  have  room  to  describe  all  of  the 
qualifications  that  go  with  salary  terms 
or  job  duties  but,  if  you  leave  out  too 
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Recession  session 
at  cartoon  meeting 

During  Austin,  Texas,  convention  political  cartoonists 
talk  about  layoffs  and  finding  free-lance  assignments 


by  David  As  tor 

EVEN  IN  THE  best  of  times,  there  are 
only  200  or  so  staff  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing  positions  on  American  news¬ 
papers. 

In  the  worst  of  times,  this  figure  be¬ 
comes  lower  still.  With  so  many  dailies 
folding  or  merging  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years,  tales  of  two-paper  cities 
have  become  novel  indeed.  Even  some 
surviving  dailies  have  fired  their  editor¬ 
ial  cartoonists  to  save  money. 

“Editorial  cartooning  jobs  are  fairly 
few  and  far  between  these  days,”  said 
former  Durham  (N.C.)  Herald  staffer 
V.  Cullum  Rogers. 

The  recession  is  one  reason  why  the 
number  of  regular  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists  mem¬ 
bers  dipped  from  231  to  169  during  the 
past  year.  And  it  is  a  major  reason  why 
the  AAEC  put  a  financial  discussion 
on  the  agenda  of  its  annual  convention 
earlier  this  month  in  Austin,  Texas. 

Among  the  speakers  offering  advice 
about  free-lancing  and  other  matters 
were  two  editorial  cartoonists  axed  hy 
newspapers. 

Session  moderator  Rogers  was  let  go 
by  the  Herald  in  1988  while  panelist 
Paul  Fell  was  laid  off  by  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal  last  year. 

Both  advised  session  attendees  to  do 


something  else  in  addition  to  their  day 
jobs  in  order  to  have  more  options  if 
unemployment  hits. 

Fell,  for  instance,  self-syndicated  his 
cartoons  to  other  Nebraskan  papers, 
worked  on  books,  gave  “chalk  talks” 
and  drew  caricatures  at  trade  shows 
and  parties  while  a  full-time  Journal 
staffer. 

“So  when  I  lost  my  position,  I  had  a 
lot  of  stuff  on  the  burner  already,”  said 
Fell,  who  continues  to  do  the  above  ac¬ 
tivities  as  well  as  editorial  cartoons 
that  are  faxed  to  offices  and  then  dis¬ 
cussed  on  the  radio  (E&P,  Aug.  15, 
1992).  He  also  does  commercial  art. 

Rogers  expressed  regret  about  not 
doing  more  “portfolio-building”  non¬ 
editorial  cartoon  work  during  his 
tenure  at  the  Herald,  although  he  has 
still  found  post-1988  success  as  a  free¬ 
lance  artist.  Cash  flow  can  be  erratic, 
however. 

“Last  week  I  made  $1,300,”  reported 
Rogers.  “Two  weeks  before  that  1 
earned  $40.” 

One  thing  Rogers  saved  money  on 
after  getting  fired  was  office  equip¬ 
ment.  He  said  he  asked  the  Herald  if 
he  could  keep  his  drawing  table  and 
supplies,  and  the  newspaper  agreed. 

While  Rogers  left  the  Herald  on  rel¬ 
atively  decent  terms,  there  was  little 
amicable  about  Fell’s  Journal  firing.  He 
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V.  Cullum  Rogers  and  Paul  Fell  have 
been  doing  all  kinds  of  work  since  losing 
their  full-time  editorial  cartooning  jobs. 


even  had  trouble  retrieving  original 
cartoons  kept  in  the  office.  Fell  and 
Rogers  strongly  advised  AAEC  mem¬ 
bers  to  store  their  originals  at  home. 

When  editorial  cartoonists  lose  their 
jobs  on  newspapers,  one  possible  free¬ 
lance  outlet  is  magazines. 

“I  don’t  use  very  many  editorial  car¬ 
toons,”  said  Texas  Monthly  art  director 
D.J.  Stout,  “but  1  do  use  a  lot  of  illus¬ 
trations  and  caricatures  with  stories.” 

The  panelist  added  that  he  wel¬ 
comes  this  kind  of  art  from  editorial 
cartoonists.  “They  have  experience 
working  under  incredible  deadlines, 
and  they’re  used  to  thinking  for  them¬ 
selves  and  coming  up  with  ideas,”  ob¬ 
served  Stout. 

“People  in  this  room  tend  to  be  self¬ 
starters,”  agreed  Rogers. 

He  and  other  speakers  also  discussed 
health  insurance  for  free-lancers.  One 
way  this  is  available  is  through  mem- 
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bership  in  the  New  York  City-based 
Graphic  Artists  Guild. 

Other  panelists  included  Austin 
free-lance  illustrator  Keith  Graves  and 
Layne  Lauritzen  of  Austin  Lawyers  and 
Accountants  for  the  Arts. 

The  financial  workshop  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  session  about  marketing 
and  self-promotion  moderated  by 
Nashville  Tennessean  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Sandy  Campbell. 

One  panelist,  Dick  Wright  of  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  ] ournaTBulletin  and 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  said  even 
syndicated  editorial  cartoonists  have  to 
pitch  their  work  to  newspapers. 

He  noted  that  major  syndicates  have 
many  features  to  sell,  and  tend  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  marketing  their  “hottest” 
and  newest  ones. 

Wright  said  he  spends  the  equivalent 
of  about  one  day  a  week  on  self-pro- 
motion. 

Some  editorial  cartoonists  prefer  a 
smaller  distributor  such  as  the  Car¬ 
toonists  &  Writers  Syndicate.  CWS 
vice  president/editor  Jens  Robinson, 
another  panelist,  said  “we  have  a  very 
personal  approach”  because  “we  do  not 
take  on  more  than  we  can  handle.” 

CWS  syndicates  only  three  editorial 
cartoonists  on  an  individual  basis,  hut 
does  represent  scores  of  others  via  its 
“Views  of  the  World”  package. 

Then  there  are  editorial  cartoonists 
who  take  the  self-syndication  route. 
Panelist  Mike  Keefe  said  he  left  North 
America  Syndicate  (NAS)  because 
he  felt  he  was  competing  for  newspaper 
space  against  too  many  other  cartoon¬ 
ists  in  that  syndicate’s  “Best  and  Witti¬ 
est”  package. 

“Since  then,  I’ve  replaced  my  in¬ 
come  marketing  myself,”  reported  the 
Denver  Post  staffer,  who  now  counts 
USA  Today  among  his  clients.  Keefe’s 
work  is  also  available  to  computer  users 
via  America  Online. 

Other  marketing  session  panelists 


included  Detroit  News  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Larry  Wright  —  who  also  does 
“Kit  ‘n’  Carlyle”  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  (NEA)  —  and 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  editorial  page 
editor  Richard  Aregood. 

The  next  day,  the  AAEC  held  a 
“masters  class”  featuring  award-win¬ 
ning  editorial  cartoonist  Roy  Peterson 
of  the  Vancouver  Sun,  Torstar  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  CWS. 

Peterson  discussed  breaking  into 
cartooning  more  than  three  decades 
ago,  the  creative  process,  his  experi¬ 
ences  with  various  Sun  editors,  his 
business  affairs,  studio  arrangements, 
drawing  implements  and  more. 

The  Winnipeg  native  also  talked 
about  self-censorship.  “The  worst  edi¬ 
tor  is  the  one  in  your  head  who  says 
‘you  can’t  do  this,”’  he  remarked. 
“Sometimes  it’s  OK  to  censor  yourself, 
but  usually  you  should  let  others  kill  an 
idea.  Do  what  you  think.” 

Introducing  Peterson  was  AAEC 
president  Jim  Larrick  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch.  He  said  the  AAEC  decided 
to  start  holding  masters  classes  after 
last  year’s  death  of  L.D.  Warren  made 
the  organization  realize  that  it  should 
take  advantage  of  the  “wealth  of  in¬ 
formation”  its  older  members  could 
impart. 

The  next  session  featured  advice 
about  entering  the  children’s  book  field 
from  author/illustrator  Kate  Salley 
Palmer,  the  former  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News,  Flo¬ 
rence  (S.C.)  Morning  News  and  NAS. 

Palmer,  who  still  has  an  interest  in 
drawing  op-ed  art  and  caricatures,  told 
AAEC  attendees  that  “you  are  unique¬ 
ly  suited  to  do  children’s  books  because 
you  put  pictures  and  words  together 
every  day.” 

The  speaker  also  offered  a  humorous 
David  Letterman-type  list  of  why  she 
feels  it  is  easier  to  create  children’s 
books  than  political  cartoons.  Two  of 


Palmer’s  10  reasons  included  “fewer 
death  threats”  and  “less  value  placed 
on  your  ability  to  tbink  and  draw  like  a 
man.” 

Palmer  has  both  illustrated  and  writ¬ 
ten/illustrated  children’s  books.  One  of 
them,  A  Gracious  Plenty  (Simon  & 
Schuster),  was  based  on  Palmer’s  re¬ 
membrances  of  her  great-aunt. 

Convention  attendees  also  heard  a 
talk  about  Ohio  State  University’s  Car¬ 
toon,  Graphic  and  Photographic  Arts 
Research  Library,  which  houses  the 
AAEC  archives.  Curator  Lucy  Caswell 
noted  that  the  16-year-old  library  now 
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has  a  collection  of  more  than  200,000 
original  cartoons  as  well  as  various 
other  holdings. 

Caswell  also  made  available  several 
pieces  of  literature,  including  a  flier 
called  “Preserving  Cartoon  Art:  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  Cartoonists.” 

Earlier  in  the  day,  at  the  AAEC 
business  meeting,  organization  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  Bruce  Beattie  discussed 
a  federal  tax  law  that  has  upset  many 
cartoonists. 

Under  the  statute,  cartoonists  do¬ 
nating  originals  can  deduct  only  the 
costs  of  paper  and  ink.  Yet  when  they 
die,  the  work  is  taxed  at  fair  market 
value. 

Beattie,  who  does  editorial  cartoons 
for  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News 
Journal  and  Copley  News  Service  as 
well  as  the  “Snafu”  comic  panel  for 
NEA,  asked  the  audience  if  the  AAEC 
should  join  other  organizations  in 
fighting  this  law,  possibly  by  hiring  a 
lobbyist.  A  show  of  hands  indicated 
“yes.” 

The  secretary-treasurer  will  not  be 
on  the  1993-94  AAEC  board  because 
of  his  new  duties  as  president  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society.  John 
Branch  of  the  San  Antonio  Express' 
News  has  been  nominated  to  succeed 
Beattie. 

Moving  from  1992-93  president¬ 
elect  to  1993-94  president  will  be 
Kevin  “KAL”  Kallaugher  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  and  CWS. 

The  1993-94  president-elect  candi¬ 
dates  are  Signe  Wilkinson  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  and  CWS  and 
the  aforementioned  Larry  Wright.  Jeff 
Stabler  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  and 
NEA  is  the  nominee  to  succeed  Wil¬ 
kinson  as  vice  president  and  seven  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  are  vying  for  three  di¬ 
rector  posts. 

AAEC  members  will  vote  by  mail 
this  summer  for  their  new  officers. 

In  other  convention  happenings,  the 
seventh  annual  John  Locher  Memorial 
Award  for  college  cartoonists  went  to 
Marshall  Ramsey  of  the  Kennesaw 
State  College  Sentinel  in  Marietta,  Ga. 
Making  the  presentation  was  Chicago 
Tribune /Tribune  Media  Services  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  Dick  Locher,  who  also 
draws  “Dick  Tracy”  for  TMS. 

Also,  Dani  Aguila  of  the  New  York 
City-based  Filipino  Reporter  received 
the  Ink  Bottle  Award  for  service  to  the 
AAEC.  The  presenter  was  Mike 
Ramirez  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Copley.  BE^P 


Created  ‘Alley  Oop’ 

“ALLEY  OOP”  CREATOR  Vincent  T. 
Hamlin  has  died  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  93. 

The  Iowa  native  began  his  comic  in 
1933  and  worked  on  it  until  retiring  in 
1971.  Dave  Graue  and  Jack  Bender 
continue  the  strip,  which  stars  a  pre¬ 
historic  caveman,  for  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association. 

Before  becoming  a  cartoonist,  Ham¬ 
lin  worked  as  a  reporter  for  what  is 
now  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Fort 
Worth  Star- Telegram  and  other  papers. 

“Hamlin’s  brilliant  artwork  and  de¬ 
sign  long  ago  earned  him  his  place  in 
the  history  of  comic  art,”  said  NEA 
vice  president/director  of  comic  art 
Sarah  Gillespie. 

Manager  appointed 

JEANNE  M.  DeSlMONE  has  been 
named  telemarketing  and  reprint  rights 
manager  for  United  Media. 

The  former  United  telemarketing 
sales  rep  will  be  responsible  for  selling 
the  reprint  rights  for  all  United  comics, 
columns  and  news  services  and  for 
developing  new  outlets  for  United 
features. 

DeSimone  is  a  Hofstra  University 
graduate  who  went  on  to  become  an 
account  executive  for  the  Playthings 
toy  and  hobby  publication  and  an  ac¬ 
count  manager  for  PC  Week  and  PC 
Magazine. 

Columns  on  Clinton 

BEN  WATTENBERG  SPOKE  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Clinton  at  the  White  House  on 
June  15. 

The  interview  appeared  in  Watten- 
berg’s  June  24  column  syndicated  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Another  NEA  writer,  “Saints  and 
Sinners”  columnist  George  Plagenz,  re¬ 
cently  did  a  piece  in  which  he  suggest¬ 
ed  Clinton  appoint  a  “chancel  cabi¬ 
net”  of  religious  leaders  who  would 
meet  four  times  a  year  to  give  the  pres¬ 
ident  advice. 

Retires  from  United 

REGIONAL  SALES  VICE  president 
John  Swagger  has  retired  after  a  30- 
year  career  with  United  Media. 

UM  said  Swagger,  who  mostly  trav- 


John  Swagger 


eled  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  South¬ 
east  regions,  left  as  its  number  one 
salesperson  for  1993. 

Swagger  started  with  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  (which  later 
merged  with  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  to  form  UM)  in  1962.  After  that, 
he  briefly  left  UM  twice  to  serve  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Key  West 
(Fla.)  Citizen  and  retail  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Huntington  (W.V.)  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch. 

The  Virginia  resident  was  born  and 
raised  in  Cleveland,  and  graduated 
from  Ohio’s  Bowling  Green  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1952. 

Human  rights  show 

AN  EXHIBIT  OF  human  rights  car¬ 
toons  by  90  creators  from  40  countries 
opened  in  Vienna  June  16. 

The  show,  which  coincided  with  the 
June  14-25  United  Nations  World 
Conference  on  Human  Rights,  was  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Austrian  government 
and  the  Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syn¬ 
dicate.  CWS  president/editorial  direc¬ 
tor  Jerry  Robinson  curated  the  project. 

CWS  made  human  rights  the  theme 
of  its  “Views  of  the  World”  editorial 
cartoon  package  for  the  week  of  June 
20  and  also  offered  newspapers  a  spe¬ 
cial  additional  selection  of  cartoons  on 
the  subject. 

Address  correction 

TWO  NUMBERS  WERE  juxtaposed 
in  a  ZIP  code  given  in  a  May  29  story. 
“Good  Clean  Fun”  cartoonist  Gene 
Mahoney’s  correct  address  is  P.O.  Box 
843,  Redwood  City,  Calif.  94064. 
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Fax  survey 

Continued  from  page  1 9 

just  to  let  him  or  her  know  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  missive,  however  rude  this 
might  be  perceived.  PR  people  pass 
their  phone  charges  to  the  client; 
newspapers  can’t  do  that.” 

A  plea  for  brevity  comes  from 
Thomas  S.  Brown,  business  editor  of 
the  Daytona  Beach  NewS'Journal,  who 
says,  “Faxes  are  helpful,  but  should  he 
limited  to  one  to  two  pages.” 

He  also  emphasizes  the  business  edi¬ 
tors’  growing  need  for  graphic  materi¬ 
als.  “Good,  action-type  photos  and/or 
slides  are  always  welcome.  Photos 
should  be  creative  —  not  check  pass¬ 
ings  or  static  mugs  of  wooden  CEOs.” 
However,  if  “a  company  insists  on 
making  elaborate  press  kits,  it  should 
have  a  one-page  cover  sheet  summariz¬ 
ing  the  essentials.” 

The  local  nature  of  most  material 
processed  for  business  pages  and  the 
prevailing  attitude  of  editors  toward 
out-of-area  telephone  calls  was  encap¬ 
sulated  by  an  Oregon  business  editor 
who  notes,  “We  do  not  have  time  to 
chat  with  PR  people  to  confirm  the 
receipt  of  their  press  release  or  to  dis¬ 


cuss  how  we  might  use  it.  For  that 
reason,  we  seldom  return  calls  from 
out-of-state  PR  folks.  If  we’re  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  material,  we  will  call.” 

When  faxed  material  is  not  relevant, 
both  it  and  any  follow-up  phone  calls 
draw  editors’  wrath.  A  West  Virginia 
editor  says,  “Stop  overwhelming  us 
with  meaningless  PR  drivel  sent  via 
U.S.  mail,  then  followed  up  by  annoy¬ 
ing  phone  calls  asking  us  if  we  got  the 
meaningless  drivel.” 

Also  contributing  to  editor  discon¬ 
tent  are  calls  during  deadline  hours  or 
on  the  paper’s  “crunch”  —  big  issue  — 
day.  The  editor  of  a  medium-sized 
Texas  daily  says  PR  people  “should  find 
out  in  advance  when  the  pressure 
hours  are  for  a  news  organization. 
Also,  don’t  bother  to  follow  up  with  a 
phone  call  to  ask  if  any  editor  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  press  release.” 

Phone  calls,  of  course,  also  go  the 
other  way,  leading  first  to  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  cited  editor  complaint  about 
PR  releases,  the  unavailability  of  a 
spokesperson  or  press  contact  when  a 
reporter  calls  for  further  information. 
This  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  edi¬ 
tors  want  releases  early. 

A  California  editor  who  has  to  bat¬ 


tle  a  three-hour  time  differential  in 
dealing  with  East  Coast-headquartered 
firms  says,  “Don’t  send  us  a  news  re¬ 
lease  with  a  contact  name  and  then  al¬ 
low  the  contact  to  leave  immediately 
for  a  long  weekend  or  vacation,  or 
even  the  afternoon.  It  is  extremely 
frustrating  to  get  a  news  release,  to 
have  a  question,  and  then  learn  that 
the  contact  listed  is  unavailable  for 
comment.”  Eloise  De  Haan  of  the  York 
(Pa.)  Daily  Record  adds,  “What  1  hate 
is  you  call  the  person  listed  as  contact 
and  he  or  she  is  out  of  town,  can’t  be 
reached,  and  no  one  else  is  cleared  for 
comment.” 

Some  editors  believe  that  what  one 
calls  the  “4:45  fax”  is  sent  out  purpose¬ 
ly  at  that  time  by  corporate  PR  people 
just  so  there  will  be  less  chance  of  a 
troublesome  callback. 

In  addition  to  calling  about  a  specif¬ 
ic  current  telease,  approximately  50% 
of  the  editors  routinely  call  PR  con¬ 
tacts  for  previously  issued  materials. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  editors 
now  turn  to  other  sources.  Reliance  on 
NEXIS  and  other  data  bases  appears  to 
be  growing.  A  few  editors  rely  on  local 
brokerage  houses  and  libraries  for 
information.  BE^P 


The  new  address  for  intergenerational  comedy. 

fMeet  12-year-old  Edda,  her  divorced  mom  Juliette  and  her 

cranky  grandmother  Gran  —  three  generations  under  one  \ 
roof.  Their  street  address  may  be  the  same,  but  they’re  \ 

miles  apart  on  the  road  of  life.  Edda’s  pal  Amos  adds  ? 

another  layer  of  laughs.  JM  | 

Starting  July  1 2,  by  Brooke  McEldowney.  1 

For  more  information,  please  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at  ^  j 

800-221  -481 6  (in  New  York,  21 2-692-3700) .  TOI 

United  Media  Canada,  800-668-4649.  )[J[ 
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Legally 

Continued  from  page  33 

much,  you  get  swamped  with  appli¬ 
cants,  many  of  which  are  not  suitable. 
What  is  the  solution? 

“Make  sure  that  the  material  you 
give  each  of  the  applicants  during  the 
first  interview  states  that  the  terms  in 
the  ad  are  not  guarantees,”  says  Levin. 

Such  materials  should  state  that  the 
company  can  change  the  terms  of 
compensation,  the  job  description  and 
anything  else. 

If  you  offer  an  employment  contract, 
it  is  imperative  to  include  language 
that  clears  any  lingering  confusion 
about  terms  that  were  advertised  or 
discussed  previously. 

“The  contract  should  state  that  its 
terms  represent  the  totality  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  parties,”  says 
Theodore  J.  St.  Antoine,  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School,  Ann  Arbor.  “Previous  state¬ 
ments  should  be  termed  negotiations. 
An  advisable  provision  is  that  any  prior 
written  or  oral  expressions  are  super¬ 
seded  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement.” 

•  Beware  shuffling  off  all  of  these 
demanding  advertising  decisions  to  an 
employment  agency,  with  the  idea  that 
the  third  party  will  monitor  discrimi¬ 
natory  practices  without  your  input.  It 


Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

office  with  13  stab  wounds.  Profession¬ 
al  hit  men  are  usually  more  efficient. 

News  of  his  murder  spread  rapidly 
around  the  world  because  this  hard¬ 
hitting  columnist  was  well-known, 
even  outside  Mexico.  He  routinely 
condemned  local  police  and  govern¬ 
ment  corruption.  He  even  took  on 
national  officials,  including  President 
Salinas. 

In  1986,  the  columnist  received  in¬ 
ternational  attention  for  a  prolonged 
hunger  strike  to  protest  fraud  in  that 
year’s  gubernatorial  elections,  which 
were  stolen  from  the  PAN  candidate, 
Francisco  Barrio. 

Within  two  weeks  of  the  murder,  two 
young  men  “confessed”  to  the  crime. 
Nonetheless,  as  a  result  of  the  political 
implications,  the  Salinas  government 
took  the  unusual  step  of  asking  a  U.S. 
human  rights  organization  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  police  handling  of  the  death. 

Amnesty  International  and  other 
rights  groups  concluded  the  men  were 
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would  be  a  mistake  to  trust  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  someone  else  in  this  vital  area. 

“Suppose  the  agency  puts  out  some 
flier  that  says  Help  Wanted-Male,"  pos¬ 
es  Miller.  “You  didn’t  tell  them  to  do 
that,  but  you  and  the  agency  would 
likely  both  be  found  guilty  of  discrimi¬ 
nation.” 

How  can  you  monitor  what  the 
agency  does?  “You  should  demand  to 
see  anything  in  writing  that  the  agency 
plans  to  place,”  says  Miller. 

•  Include  in  your  ad  the  “Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer”  wording.  While 
businesses  with  government  contracts 
are  required  to  publish  wording  to  the 
effect  that  the  company  is  “an  equal 
opportunity  employer,”  there  is  no  law 
denying  your  newspaper  the  same  priv¬ 
ilege.  At  least,  the  wording  will  help  to 
bolster  morale  in  your  workplace.  At 
most,  it  will  serve  to  help  you  defend 
any  charge  of  discrimination  down  the 
line. 

Certainly,  such  wording  alone  would 
not  get  you  off  the  hook  for  some  inju¬ 
dicious  move,  but  it  can  help. 

“Suppose  one  of  your  help  wanted 
ads  contained  some  language  that  a 
plaintiff  in  a  later  lawsuit  claimed 
showed  some  bias,”  says  Horne.  “Hav¬ 
ing  an  equal  opportunity  statement 
right  in  the  ad  might  help.” 

•  Do  not  allow  department  heads  to 


write  and  place  their  own  help  wanted 
ads.  “I  think  that  would  lead  the  com¬ 
pany  into  all  kinds  of  liabilities,”  says 
one  business  manager. 

Attorneys  who  specialize  in  employ¬ 
ment  law  agree.  “Sophisticated  com¬ 
panies  have  their  human  resource  ex¬ 
perts  review  the  language  of  their 
want  ads,”  says  Horne.  “They  need  to 
make  sure  that  they  shun  any  language 
that  suggests  a  preference  based  on 
gender,  race,  age,  religion  or  physical 
condition.” 

There  is  another  potential  danger  in 
not  monitoring  help  wanted  ads  at  a 
central  source.  Suppose  older  people 
in  your  editorial  department  are  being 
terminated,  and  your  advertising  de¬ 
partment  is  in  the  process  of  hiring 
some  people  who  happen  to  be 
younger.  The  terminated  older  people 
have  a  case  for  age  discrimination. 

“The  personnel  department  should 
screen  carefully  before  a  company  puts 
ads  in  the  paper  for  hiring,  to  find  out 
who  is  being  terminated  in  other  de¬ 
partments,”  says  Goldstein. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  moral  for 
newspapers  is  to  look  and  consider 
carefully  before  placing  any  hastily 
worded  help  wanted  ad. 

“Take  some  advance  steps  to  make 
sure  that  what  you  are  doing  is  cor¬ 
rect,”  says  Levine.  ■E(S’P 


falsely  accused  and  called  for  their  re¬ 
lease,  which  finally  occurred  six 
months  later. 

One  of  the  young  men  described  in 
excruciating  detail  to  the  visiting  edi¬ 
tors  in  Juarez  the  intolerable  blows  to 
the  head  and  other  torture  from  police 
that  led  him  to  agree  to  say  he  had 
committed  the  murder. 

As  these  events  unfolded,  the 
Oropeza  murder  took  on  the  qualities 
of  soap  opera.  The  columnist’s  two 
sons  accused  his  widow,  a  second 
wife,  of  the  murder. 

The  National  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission,  which  had  been  criticized 
harshly  by  Dr.  Oropeza  in  his  columns, 
released  a  press  statement  accusing 
both  state  and  federal  officials  of 
abuse.  Twenty-nine  state  officials  were 
fired. 

The  press  release  also  took  the  un¬ 
usual  step  of  declaring  that  the  widow, 
along  with  her  brother,  should  be  in¬ 
vestigated  in  the  crime.  The  widow 
then  accused  the  deceased’s  two  sons 
of  the  homicide.  Two  weeks  ago,  the 
Barrio  government  announced  a  new 
investigation. 


Oropeza’s  widow  and  her  brother 
have  spent  the  past  year  seeking  the 
motive  of  the  rights  commission’s  re¬ 
markable  public  broadside  against 
them. 

Recently,  the  commission’s  presi¬ 
dent,  now  Salinas’  attorney  general,  is¬ 
sued  another  curious  broadside  —  this 
one  against  the  entire  profession  of 
journalism.  He  claimed  in  a  Mc- 
Carthy-like  press  conference  the  exis¬ 
tence  in  Mexico  of  “narco-journalists,” 
yet  he  presented  no  names  nor  evi¬ 
dence  to  substantiate  the  claim. 

Corrupt  journalists  undoubtedly  do 
exist,  but  such  a  stroke  is  just  too 
broad.  A  chorus  of  calls  for  him  to  be 
specific  or  admit  a  mistake  remains 
unanswered.  The  lAPA  mission  at¬ 
tempted  to  interview  Carpizo,  hut  he 
did  not  find  such  a  session  convenient. 

Foreigners  have  for  generations 
viewed  Mexican  journalism  as  an  actor 
in  a  drama  no  writer  would  dare  con¬ 
trive.  For  years  the  lAPA  viewed  inter¬ 
vention  in  cases  like  those  described  as 
unproductive  because  the  system  sim¬ 
ply  did  not  respond. 

That  is  changing  under  the  reforms 
of  President  Salinas,  which  include  his 
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new  human  rights  commission  and  a 
campaign  to  reduce  government  pay¬ 
offs  to  news  media  and  their  employ¬ 
ees.  However,  Mexico  has  not  been 
reinvented,  and  outsiders  —  even 
Mexican  publishers  who  are  simply 
from  another  Mexican  state  —  need  to 
be  aware  of  the  surreal  dimensions  of 
the  world  they  enter.  Things  are  not  al¬ 
ways  what  they  appear. 

Take  the  case  of  Jessica  Elizalde.  Lo¬ 
cal  media  sources  in  Juarez  say  that,  in 
addition  to  being  a  radio  reporter  and 
writer  for  the  magazine  Narcoticos,  she 
was  a  paid  informer  for  the  U.S.  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  and  the 
FBI.  They  believe  she  was  killed  by  the 
Mexican  federal  police  because  she  was 
learning  too  much  about  corruption  in 
their  ranks  by  the  drug  underworld. 
There  are  no  suspects. 
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Court  by  Bob  Woodward  and  Scott 
Armstrong,  “again,  despite  predic¬ 
tions  that  the  Court  had  suffered  an¬ 
other  mortal  wound,  a  substantial  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  sitting  justices  at  the  time 
of  publication  subsequently  elected  to 
donate  their  working  papers  to  a  re¬ 
search  library  .  .  . 

“Unless  present  members  of  the 
Court,  all  witness  to  the  events  of  the 
last  few  weeks,  elect  to  buck  what  had 
appeared  to  be  a  well-settled  trend, 
there  is  simply  no  reason  for  legislative 
intervention  on  either  a  piecemeal  or 
systematic  basis,”  Hutchinson  testified. 

Subcommittee  chairman  Sen. 
Lieberman  noted  in  his  remarks  that 
he  is  not  proposing  a  Judicial  Records 
Act  that  would  mandate  preservation 
and  access  to  such  records,  although 
he  does  believe  the  “process  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  set  of  guidelines  .  .  .  needs  to 
begin.” 

In  addition,  while  he  is  willing  to 
wait  for  the  Court  to  address  these  is¬ 
sues,  Sen.  Lieberman  added,  “I  do  not 
think  that  Congress  can  wait  forever 
for  the  Court  to  act.  In  this  regard,  it  is 
significant  that  Chief  Justice  [Warren] 
Burger  attempted  to  address  some  of 
these  issues  on  a  courtwide  basis  20 
years  ago,  apparently  without  success.” 

Sen.  Lieberman  also  noted  the  im¬ 
portance  of  addressing  the  issue  of 
preservation  of  electronic  records. 

“In  fact,”  he  said,  “the  dawn  of  the 
electronic  age  gives  urgency  to  the 
need  to  examine  and  deal  with  records 
preservation.”  BEiST 
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The  Editor  &  Publisher 
68th  Directory  of 
Syndicated  Services 

...where  your  advertising  works  for  a  full  year! 

See  how  your  advertising  works  for  a  full  year! 
The  Syndicate  Directory  receives  yearlong 
readership  from  more  than  80,000  newspaper 
professionals.  Your  advertisement  in  this  section  is 
where  you  show  what  your  comic,  column, 
puzzle,  feature... has  to  offer  newspapers  to  help 
them  build  both  circulation  and  readership. 

The  most  efficient  and  economical  way  to  reach 
syndicate  buyers  is  with  your  ad  in  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Syndicate  Directory.  To  reserve 
your  space  in  the  July  31,1 993  issue,  call  Steve 
Townsley,  advertising  director,  at  2I2» 675* 4380 
or  contact  your  local  sales  representative. 

Deadlines 

Space:  July  1 6  Copy:  July  1 9 


Sales  Offices 


New  York 

212-675-4380 


Chicago 

312-641 .0041 


New  Orleans 

504 -386 -9673 


Los  Angeles 

213-382-6346 


San  Francisco 

415-421-7950 


EditDr(?Riblisher 

11  West  19tli  Street,  New  Ibrk,  NY  10011-4234  212-675-4380 


% 
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Classified  Advertising 

11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


#1  COLUMN  FOR  lottery  players!  Dream 
interpretations  (617)  984-0558. 

Daily-Weekly-Montfily  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1  -800-322-5 101. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history. 

(313)  573-2755. _ 

Every  absurdity  has  a  champion  to 
defend  it. 

Oliver  Goldsmith 


BUSINESS 


UPGRADE  YOUR  BUSINESS  PAGE!!! 
Expert  advice  on  home-office  &  small 
business  computing,  law,  &  marketing. 
$  1 0/3  1 000-word  columns  every  week. 
Call  (305)  443-1634  for  details. 

CONSERVATION 

UPRIVER  REPORTS  on  conservation/ 
environment  media,  plus  in-house 
reports.  (605)  439-3594. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

WEEKLIES:  Hook  readers  on  lively 
Hollywood  gossip  column.  Camera- 
reacty.  Affordable.  (800)  533-0073. 


FURNITURE 


CARE,  REPAIR,  RESTORATION  and 
REFINISHING.  How  to  retain  and 
improve  the  value  of  your  furniture  and 
cabinets.  Sample  columns  available. 
Brad  Hughes  (804)  979-1113. 

HUMOR 

DEAR  UNCLE  WALLY 
Ludicrous,  absurd,  nonsensical, 
idiosyncric,  tongue-in-throat,  award¬ 
winning  wacka  weekly.  (2 1 5)  493- 1 795. 
Samples.  1 1 1  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Yard- 
ley,  PA  19067. 

PUZZLES 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 

FREE  TRIAL  1  (800)-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Camera  Ready  Review  Column  Feature 

STOCK  MARKET 

Precise,  Reliable  Price  Forecasts  on 
6,000  NYSE  -(■  AMEX  +  OTC  Stocks.  FREE 
TRIAL  on  BBS:  (408)  733-9341, 
8/N/l,  to  14,400  baud.  Extremely 
Affordable.  Voice:  (408)  773-8715. 
The  Good,  the  True,  the  Beautiful!  Alas, 
the  Good  is  so  often  untrue,  the  True  so 
often  unbeautiful,  the  Beautiful  so  often 
not  good. 

Isaac  Gk.  dberg 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

123  N.W.  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank,  part¬ 
ners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach, 

FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman, 
MT  59715,  (406)  586-6621 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301)  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-Soulh/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-East-(703)  750-8675 
Bob  Derr-SEast-(919)  626-7630 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(519)  631-5709 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  nraotia- 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  *  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage»Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 

Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

JM&A.  Established  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 

FINANCING. 

Major  institutional  investor  seeks 
to  provide  acquisition,  JV,  equity 
backing  for  solid,  rural,  non-metro 
weeklies  and  dailies  in  the  South,  SE, 
Midwest,  and  SW.  Contact:  Larry 
Grimes,  W.B.  Grimes  &  Company, 
(301)  540-0636. 

Equity/Dept.  $200M-$5MM+. 
45-60  Days.  JM&A,  Est.  1983 
Proposals  Welcome.  (614)  889-9747 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 


AHENTION  ADVERTISERS! 
Editor  &  Publisher's  offices 
will  be  closed  on  Monday, 
July  5th  in  observation  of 
Independence  Day.  Please 
make  a  note  of  this  when 
placing  your  advertisement. 
_ Thank  you. _ 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


THRIVING  MONTHLY  newspaper  in  Teton 
Valley,  ID,  just  30  miles  from  Jack- 
son  Hole,  WY.  $45,000  annual  gross, 
2,700  circulation.  Excellent  growth 
potential,  asking  $25,000.  Box  771, 
351^^6  83422.  (208) 

WEEKLY  IN  PACIFIC  NW.  Unique 
niche.  Explosive  growth  history.  Box 
6374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 

2  -  200  mb  drives 

3  -  3180  monitors 

1 1  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  1 9th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011. 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

AGFA  RPS  6100  Daylite  camera. 

Like  new  condition.  $6,000. 
Wesco  (Jraphics  (510)  443-2400 

CROSFIELD  COLOR  SCANNER.  Model 
626  with  preview.  Three  years  old. 
Minimol  use  and  always  under  service 
contract.  $55,000.  Located  in  South¬ 
ern  California.  Contact:  Bob  Pendleton, 
(619)  951-6224. 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 

MAILROOM 

MULLER  MODEL  275  INSERTERS 
Run  on-line  directly  from  press  up  to 
50,000  IPH  with  7  inserts,  system 
includes  2  Muller  275  inserters  with 
5  #286  Comp.  Stockers,  4  bottom  wrap, 

4  Signode  ML2EE  strapping  machines 
and  crossovers. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

1990  MULLER-MARTINI  227S  7  INTO 
1  INSERTER  AVAILABLE  6/15/93. 
$110,000.  INCLUDES  WARRANTY. 
CALL  MIDAMERICA  GRAPHICS  AT 
(800)  356-4886. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

WEEKLY  PAIR,  established,  profit¬ 
able,  growing.  Zone  2  suburban  areas 
with  reasonable  living  costs,  4-season 
recreation.  5500  paid,  $480M  '93 
gross,  more  potential.  Fine  owner/ 
operator  opportunity  for  one  or  Iwo  peo¬ 
ple  or  base  for  suburban  group.  Some  fi¬ 
nancing.  Box  6418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  FAXYOURADTO  (212)  929-1259  I 


&  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

MAILROOM 

Kansa  Model  320  2  into  1  inserter, 
can  be  seen  running.  $14,000. 

Bunn  tying  machines  1-$800, 

1-$  1,000. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

REMANUFAQURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFAQURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Stondlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

PRESSES 

GRATER  WRAP  MATERIAL 
Steel,  uncoated  and  teflon  coated 
Hooked  and  looped 
pressure  sensitive  backing 
2  types  of  tabs  (or  (lying  splicers 
High  quality  with  low  prices 
LaMere  &  Associates,  Inc. 

713  Sumac  Drive 
Streamwood  IL  60107 
(708)  289-1575  or  (815)  777-9440 

COLOR  KING  PRESS 
5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


APPRAISALS 


WILLIAM  W.  KIRK,  ASA 
(Accredited  Senior  Appraiser) 
American  Society  of  Appraisers 
30  Years  Experience 
Printing  &  Publishing  Equipment 
(407)  628-9737  Fox  (407)  644-0921 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
_ 1  (800)  247-2338 _ 

Everyone  lives  by  selling  something. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WEST  COAST  FLORIDA  WEEKLY 
40-*-  years  in  business.  Price  equals 
one  year's  gross.  PO  Box  3025,  Clear¬ 
water,  FL  34630. 

Weekly  paper  -  Tampa  Boy  area.  Gross 
over  $200K.  Ready  to  grow.  Princi¬ 
pals  only.  Will  sacrifice.  Send  to 
Etox  6298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WEEKLY  WANTED  in  New  York  or  Con¬ 
necticut  or  Massachusetts.  Fax  (212) 
582-7126  or  (212)  522-7131. 


PRESSES 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"WoHdwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses' 

FOR  SALE;  10/u  Goss  Urbanite  w/2 
Folders;  2/u  Harris  VI 5,  $36,000; 
8/u  News  King  1982  w/KJ8  folder;  5/u 
Goss  Urbanite,  rebuilt  1988;  4/u  News 
King  1980  w/KJ6  folder;  5/u  Harris 
MHO  1978;  6/u  Harris  V22  w/JFI 
folder/upper  former. 

Tel  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  (913)  362-8901 

GOSS: 

•  Metro,  22  3/4",  6  units,  half  decks, 
6  RTl^s,  3:2  Imperial  folder 

•  Urbanite,  22  3/4",  10  units,  8  auto¬ 
matic  splicers,  2  folders,  1300 
series 

•  Colorliner,  22",  8  unit  press  with 
2-4  high  towers,  3:2  double  folder. 
New! 

MAN: 

•  Uniman  4/2,  double  wide  22",  4 
units,  half  deck,  4  MEG,  2:1  double 
(older.  Recent. 

•  Additional  units  and  half  decks. 
HARRIS: 

•  N-845,  22  3/4",  5  unit  presses 

•  V-15D,  6  units,  JF-25 

•  V-25,  6  units,  JF-1 

•  V-15A,  6  units,  JF-7 


BELL-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel:(201)  492-8877 
Fax(201)  492-9777 

FOR  SALE 

10/u  Harris  VI 5D,  2  JF4  folders 
with  DP  cylinders.  In  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  can  be  seen  running,  can  be  split  up. 
4/u  News  King,  with  KJ6  folder,  1975 
vintage. 

One  Comm.  SC  folder  with  40HP. 

One  King  Press  KJ8  (older  100HP. 

2/u  Web  Leader 
2  Baldwin  105  C  O-V. 

One  Custom  Built  on  line  3  Knife 
trimmer,  running  on  JF4  folder. 

Global  Graphics,  Inc. 

(913)  541-8886  Fax  (913)  541-8960. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  4^-6ol  1 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special- 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7^0. 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

MIDWEST  SHOPPER,  well  estab¬ 
lished.  Big  market  area.  Press. 
Management.  Gross  $2.5M.  Down 
equals  2.5  year  profit.  Beckermon 
Associates,! 4001  Miramar  Ave., 
Madeira  Beach,  FL  33708.  (813) 
391-2824. _ 

The  more  conscious  a  philosopher  is  of 
the  weak  spots  of  his  theory,  the  more 
certain  he  is  to  speak  with  an  air  of 
final  authority. 

Don  Marquis 


PRESSES 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

14-unit  Goss  Urbanite  with  half-page 
Urbanite  folder  &  upper  former  - 
1990  vintage. 

1 3-unit/2-foTder  Goss  Urbanite, 
1969/81. 

2- unit  Community  with  Community 
folder. 

10-unit  Suburban  w/U-506  folder. 

Four  1000  Series  Goss  Suburban  add¬ 
on  units. 

8-unit  V25/V700  press  with  jF25  and 
JF1  folders. 

1 -Harris  VI 5D  unit  &  JF15  folder  - 
1980. 

4-unit  Harris  VI 5A  press  with  JF7. 
7-unit  Web  Leader  w/ 6  mono  units  and  1 
Quadrocolor  unit,  1977. 

6-unit  News  King  w/KJ6,  1970. 

Two  4-unit  News  King  presses. 

3- unit  News  King  press. 

(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

HARRIS  VI 5A  4  units  w/brush  damp 
H.D.  JF-1 5  folder,  can  be  seen  running. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
VYILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fox  (816)  887-2762. 

CALL  US  —  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

1993 

Editor<S?Publisher 

Year  Book 

AVAILABLE  NOW 

To  order  your  copy 
contact  our  Circulation 
Department  at 

(212)675.4380 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
_ 1  (800)  776-6397 

Be  kind  to  dumb  people. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

VER-A-FAST  MISSION, 
ta  provide  our  clients  with  the  best 
tools,  ta  most  accurately  measure  the 
quality  of  their  service  arid  to  help  them 
improve  the  retention  of  their  customers. 
Call  1(8CX))  327-8463  Member  NAA 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  (or  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  (or  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

CONSULTANTS 

PRESSRCX)M  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM  ? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-l-lour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experierKe! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-21 10 


able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 


TO  AVOID  CONFUSION. ..Please  return  the  yellow  copy  of  your  invoice  with  payment  and  refer  to  the  invoice  number  in  all 
correspondence  about  your  classified  od  to  help  us  process  your  account  as  quickly  and  accurately  as  possible. 

Thank  you,  E&P  Classified  Department 


DEPARTMENT  CHAIR 
XXJRNAUSM/BROADCASTING 
Florida  International  University's 
accredited  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  seeks  a  chair  for 
its  newly  formed  Journalism/ 
Broadcast  Department,  with  350 
majors,  beginning  August  1993.  The 
university,  named  one  of  'America's 
best  colleges'  by  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  for  the  past  five  years,  is  a 
flourishing  state  university  with 
nearly  25,000  students  on  two  campuses 
in  Miami. 

Identified  as  a  progran  of  emphasis  by 
the  university's  sen  or  administra¬ 
tion,  FlU's  fast-growing  school  of 
jourrKilism  has  nearly  700  majors  on 
the  urxlergraduate  and  master's  degree 
level,  and  is  housed  on  a  beautiful, 
uncrowded  campus  on  Biscoyne  Bay.  The 
school  also  operates  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  JourrKilism  Program,  the  largest 
international  journalism  program  of 
its  kind,  to  train  journalists  in 
Central  America,  and  runs  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Public  Opinion  Research,  which 
conducts  massive  statewide  opinion 
polls.  The  school  is  strongly  commit¬ 
ted  to  students  who  plan  serious  careers 
in  journalism,  and  it  stresses  teach¬ 
ing  and  writing  excellence. 

The  individual  selected  for  this 
1 2-month,  associate  level  position 
should  hove  a  professional  record  of 
outstanding  achievement  arrd  a  minimum 
of  five  years  of  substantial  academic 
experience,  or  an  outstanding  record  of 
academic  experience  coupled  with 
substantial  professional  creden¬ 
tials;  and  will  also  show  a  strong 
desire  to  build  a  truly  great  program, 
a  willingness  to  innovcite  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  leod  a  faculty  of  strong-minded 
professionals,  especially  in  develop¬ 
ing  graduate  programs.  Knowledge  cif 
Spanish  a  plus.  Ph.D.  preferred, 
master's  required.  Minorities  and 
women  especially  encouraged  to  apply. 
Salary  competitive.  Cover  letter, 
resume,  writing  samples,  eviderKe  of 
professional/creative/ scholarly  wc  -k 
and  three  letters  of  recommerKkation  !o: 
Kevin  Hall,  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
School  of  Journolism  and  Mass 
Communication,  Florida  Internation¬ 
al  University,  North  Miami  Campus, 
North  Miami,  FL  33181,  FAX:  (305) 
956-5203.  DEADUNE.  July  15,  1993. 
Florida  International  University 
is  an  equal  opportunity/equal 
access/afrirmative  action  insti¬ 
tution. 


ACADEMIC 


OLYMPIC  COLLEGE 
ENGLISH  FACULTY-Full-time,  tenure 
track  with  an  emphasis  in  Technical 
Writing  and  Desktop  Publishing. 
Masters  Degree  in  English  Composi¬ 
tion  or  related  Communications 
discipline  required.  Experience  in 
post-secondary  teaching  or  related 
applied  workplace  experience  preferred. 
Requires  knowledge  of  publication 
design  theory.  Deadline:  5:30  pm,  July 
20,  1993.  To  apply:  submit  a  letter  of 
application,  Olympic  College  Appli¬ 
cation,  college  transcripts  (unoffi¬ 
cial),  three  current  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation,  and  three  samples  of  work 
including  both  technical  writing  and 
desktop  publishing  to:  Human  Resource 
Office,  Olympic  College,  1600  Chester 
Avenue,  Bremerton,  WA  98310.  (206) 
478-4674.  EOE. 

ACCOUNTING 

CONTROLLER  (or  19,000  circulation, 
quality  conscious.  New  England 
daily  newspaper  located  in  the  upper 
Connecticut  river  valley.  Overall 
financial  responsibility  (or  the  paper 
plus  management  of  four  person  business 
office.  Must  have  accounting  degree  and 
minimum  of  five  years  experierKe  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  Send  resume  and 
sabry  history  to: 

Publisher 
Valley  News 
PO  Box  877 

White  River  Junction,  VT  05001 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  northern  Zone  7, 
isolated,  strong  weekly,  web  and  sheet 
fed  printing,  autonomous  position,  ab¬ 
sentee  owner,  good  business  skills 
required.  Send  resume,  references  to 
Bruce  Wright,  Media  Consultants,  9210 
Thornton  Rd.,  Ste.  3,  Stockton,  CA 
95209. 

PUBLISHER  -  12,000  circulation 
Zone  5  daily  seeks  aggressive,  hands- 
on  manager.  Must  have  strong  markeT 
ing  background,  with  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  departments.  Excellent  com¬ 
pensation  package  with  401 K.  Group 
operation  with  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Resumes  to  Box  6434,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

/  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were 
good  to  be  done  than  be  one  of  the 
twenty  to  follow  mine  own  leaching. 

William  Shakespeare 


ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  FOR  1 5,000  AM  family- 
owned,  quality  daily  in  narthern 
ShenatKioah  Valley,  70  miles  west  of 
D.C.  Seeking  solid,  knowledgeable 
leader  ta  motivate  and  mola  sales 
staff.  No  prime  donnas,  no  gimmickry. 
Excellent  benefits.  State  salary 
requirements.  Northern  Virginia 
Daily,  Box  69,  Strasburg,  VA  22657, 
fax:  (703)  465-9388. 

AD/MARKETING  DIREaOR 
Great  opportunity  with  excellent,  fast- 
growing  23,000  daily  on  fabulous 
Calif.  Central  Coast.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive  and  goal-oriented  with  training, 
communication,  and  leadership 
skills.  Team-player  who  can  plan  and 
implement.  Advising  experience  and 
marketing  skills  essential.  Contact 
John  Shields,  Santo  Maria  Times, 
PO  Box  400,  Santa  Maria,  CA  93456. 
(805)  925-2691. 

CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SALES  MANAGER 

California's  fastest  growing  daily 
newspaper  is  looking  tor  a  clrarisma- 
tic  leader  ta  head  our  classified  tele¬ 
phone  sales  division.  Outstanding 
opportunity  with  great  grovrth  potentiaL 
Successful  telephone  management  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  ability  ta  develop  the 
skills  of  your  staff  ta  achieve  their 
personal  best.  Sertd  resume  and  salary 
history  ta  Personnel  Department,  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  4200,  Woodland  Hills, 
CA  91 365.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

MARKETING  MANAGER 
Fast  growing  69,000  daily,  125,000 
circulation  Sunday  in  suburban 
Pittsburgh  seeks  a  creative  indivi¬ 
dual  ta  head  research  and  pronrations. 
Join  a  team  of  innovative  profession¬ 
als  in  scenic  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Please  send  your  resume  along  with  a 
cover  letter  in  confidence  to  Kraig 
Cawley,  Advertising  Director, 
Tribune-Review,  Cabin  Hill  Drive, 
Greensburg,  PA  15601. 

ADVERTISING  PROOIXJION 
MANAGER 

The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  seeks  an 
Advertising  Production  Manager  ta  su¬ 
pervise  the  daily  od  production  and  a 
staff  of  7  people. 

We  are  looking  (or  a  person  who  is 
skilled  on  the  Macintosh,  experienced 
with  newspaper  pre-press  operations 
and  a  proven  player. 

Knowledge  of  ad\mrtising  layout  and 
design  using  Quark  XPress  is 
essential. 

Experience  with  scanning,  high- 
resolution  output  and  typography  are 
helpful.  Serxi  resume  and  samples  ta: 
Virginia  Sohn,  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor,  202  E.  Morey,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 . 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 
The  Day  Publishing  Company  has  an 
immediate  opening  (or  a  Distribu¬ 
tion  Manager.  The  selected  candidate 
will  hove  a  background  in  newspaper 
distribution,  fleet  vehicle  mainte¬ 
nance  as  well  as  strong  leadership  and 
supervisory  skills.  A  commitment  ta 
customer  service  is  essential. 

Please  submit  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements  ta: 

The  Day  Publishing  Company 
PO  Box  1231 

New  London,  Q  06320-1231 
Att:  Mary-Jane  McGinnis 

Only  qualified  candidates  will  be 
contacted  for  interviews.  All  other 
resumes  will  be  retained  for  future 
consideration.  We  are  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer  committed  ta  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  workplace. 

M/F/D/V 

ART/EDtTORIAL 

DESIGNER  SOUGHT 
18,000  circulation,  fully  pagi¬ 
nated,  Northwestern  New  Mexico  daily 
is  seeking  someone  with  journalism 
experience  ta  join  a  growing  design 
staff.  Must  be  educated  in  K^lntash 
programs,  including  Aldus  Freehand 
arKf  Quark  XPress.  Serxl  resumes  ta 
Design  Editor,  The  Daily  Times,  PO 
Box  450,  Farmington,  NM  87499. 

OPENING  FOR  GRAPHICS/DESIGN 
EDITOR  on  daily  newspaper.  Must  be 
able  ta  create  interesting  daily  graphics 
and  design  bright  feature  pages.  For  more 
information,  contact  Peggy  Tennis, 
SPJ's  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  pro¬ 
gram,  at  (317)  653-3333. 

PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  ta  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

CIRCULATION 

DOOR  TO  DOOR  soles  operation  top 
(light  daily  located  in  zone  4  is 
currently  accepting  applications  (or 
an  indeperKlent  contractor  to  take  over 
our  door  to  door  operation.  Previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  operating  a  d(X>r  ta  door 
sales  operation  required.  We  pay  top 
dollar  lor  quality  business. 

If  you're  interested  in  being  your  own 
boss,  please  send  your  cover  letter  stat¬ 
ing  your  qualifications  and  a 
daytime  phone  number  ta  Box  6425, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCUIATION _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER  for  ffie 
Press-Telegrcm,  a  125K  doily  Knight 
Ridder  paper  just  south  of  LA.  Must  be  a 
creative  marketer  who  can  motivate  staff 
but  also  possesses  strong  administra¬ 
tive  management  and  budgeting  skills 
and  doesn't  lose  sight  of  details.  BS 
in  marketing  or  business  admin¬ 
istration  and  previous  circulation 
management  experience  preferred. 

If  you  have  a  successful  record  of  man¬ 
aging  sales  and  service  success  in  a 
competitive  market,  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  David  Stotler,  Press- 
Telegram,  604  Pine  Ave.,  Long  Beocn, 
CA  90844.  E.O.E. 

CIRCL'IATION  MANAGER.  5,000  AM, 

5  day  publication.  Growing  Northern 
California  coastal  community.  We're 
looking  for  an  aggressive,  enthusias¬ 
tic  individual  to  improve  market 
penetration  ond  complete  conversion 
from  single  copy/mail  to  home  delivery. 
ExperiefKe  with  third  class  mail  arid 
TMC  desirable.  Need  commitment  to 
customer  service.  We  are  part  of  a 
closely  knit  group  based  in  the  north¬ 
west.  Advancement  opportunities,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Base  plus  bonus.  Tell  us 
about  you.  Write  Box  6423,  Editor  & 
Publisher  All  replies  confidential. 

DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER  needed  for 
alternate  delivery  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Operations  oriented,  hands-on 
manager  will  oversee  warehouse  and 
delivery  of  non-subscriber  TMC  product 
and  magazines.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to:  Doorstep  Delivery, 
1140  Arion  Pkwy.,  Son  Antonio,  TX 
78216. 

EDfTORIAL 

ARTIST  WANTED 

Mid-size  PM  daily  in  the  heartland 
needs  Macintosh  artist  to  create  maps, 
charts,  graphics  and  do  page  design  and 
layout.  Knowledge  of  photography  and 
color  processing  is  a  plus.  Work  with 
state  of  the  art  equipment  in  a  growing 
journalism  field.  Smd  resume,  cover 
letter  and  work  samples  to  Bob  Gustin, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Evansville 
Press,  300  E.  Walnut  St.,  Evansville, 
IN  47703. 

A  NEW  YORK  TIMES  CO.  regional  nev«- 
paper  in  Central  Florida  has  openings 
for  three  journalists  who  are  not  afraid 
of  a  hotly  competitive  market: 

COPY  EDITOR:  Strong  editing  and 
headline  writing  skills  are  required 
lor  this  spot  on  our  copy  desk. 

FEATURES  REPORTER:  At  least  one  year 
of  daily  experiecKe  required  to  report 
on  all  aspects  —  hard  and  soft  —  of 
the  features  beat. 

SPORTS  EDITOR:  All  local  sports 
ore  covered  by  this  beat,  so  strong 
reporting  and  writing  skills  are 
needed. 

Send  resumes  and  work  samples  to  Box 
6430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  tendency  of  modem  science  is  to 
reduce  proof  to  absurdity  by  continually 
reducing  absurdity  to  proof. 

Samuel  Butler 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ARLINGTON,  VA.  -based  publisher 
seeks  editor  of  doily  newsletter 
specializing  in  natural  gas  indus¬ 
try.  We  seek  qualified  individual 
with  experience  covering  energy  industry 
arKi  with  a  background  in  writing  for 
daily  publication.  Competitive 
salary.  Send  resume  and  clips  to:  D. 
Macey,  Posha  Publications,  1616  N. 
Fort  Myer  Drive,  #1000,  Arlington, 
VA.  22209. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
The  Palm  Beach  Post  seeks  on  exper¬ 
ienced  business  reporter  for  general  as¬ 
signment  position.  Prefer  an  applicant 
with  skills  in  both  hard  news  and  take¬ 
outs.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Kevin 
Miller,  Executive  Business  Editor,  2751 
S. 

Dixie  Highway,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33405. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  with 
savvy,  layout  Hair  and  a  head  lor  head¬ 
lines  wanted  at  midsized  AM  daily 
west  of  Cleveland.  Will  direct  the  show 
a  few  times  a  week,  write  the  rest.  Experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  Send  resume,  layout  and 
writing  samples  to  Tom  Skoch,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Morning  Journal,  1657 
Broadway,  Lorain,  OH  44052. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
To  handle  Sunday/Project  stories  for 
zone  2  Newspaper  with  rapidly  e^^nd- 
ing  Sunday  circulation.  Must  be  a  leader 
who  can  coordinate  reporting,  grophics, 
photo  lor  aggressive  medium-size  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Respond  to  Box  6429,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR 

Excellent  growth  position 

The  Titusville  Herald,  a  128  year  old 
5,000  AM  daily  is  seeking  a  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  to  breathe  life  into  a  veteran 
staff  of  5. 

The  dynamic  personality  we  are  seeking 
must  be  assertive,  hard  working, 
possess  sound  newspaper  judgment, 
and  be  able  to  illustrate  excellent  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  skills. 

The  successful  candidate  will  make  up 
what  he  or  she  locks  in  experience  with 
perspiration  and  resourcefulness. 
This  is  an  excellent  growth  position 
lor  an  experiecKed  and  ambitious  repor¬ 
ter  or  Assistant  Editor.  As  Editor,  you 
vdll  be  able  to  showcase  your  new  ideas 
arxJ  help  direct  our  well  respected  but 
stable  publication  into  the  90's. 

In  addition  to  a  resume  and  cover 
letter,  please  write  a  brief  one  page 
essay  describing  your  coreer  goals 
and  management  style.  This  is  a  high 
profile  position  located  in  the 
"birthplace  of  the  oil  industry'  in 
Western  PA.  Titusville  boasts  an 
extremely  low  cost  of  living  and  unheard 
of  low  housing  costs.  Salary  range 
$18,000  to  $22,000. 

Please  submit  application  ta: 

The  Titusville  Herald 
PO  Box  328 

Titusville,  PA  16354 
(814)  827-3634 
Attention:  Scott  Jeffrey-Publisher 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  WRITER  WANTED  ta  cover 
a  vibrant  growing  local  economy,  write 
week^  column.  Experienced  journalist 
with  biz  knowledge  preferred,  but  will 
consider  sharp  graduate.  We're  a  hard- 
newrs-oriented,  22,000  AM  in  a  friend¬ 
ly,  safe  community  surrounded  by 
outstarxling  outdoor  recreation  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Send  resume,  clips,  refer- 
erKes  ta  Clark  Walworth,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Times-News,  PO  Box  548, 
Twin  Foils,  ID  83303.  Equal  opportun¬ 
ity  employer. 

~  BUSINESS  NEWS  WRifER 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  seeks  a  busi¬ 
ness  news  writer  with  at  least  2  years  of 
business  news  writing  experierKe  on  a 
daily  newspaper.  Looking  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  reporter  with  strong  writing 
skills.  Send  letter  aixl  resume  ta  Jim 
Poole,  Business  Editor,  Columbus 
Ledger-Enquirer,  PO  Box  71 1 ,  Colum¬ 
bus,  GA  31902-0711. 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  6-day, 
10,000  PM  in  26,000  eastern  Kansas 
town  midway  between  Kansas  City  and 
Wichita.  Two-person  department.  Needs 
good  photo,  layout  skills.  Prefer 
graphics  experience  on  Macintosh. 
Salary  based  on  skills,  experience. 
Coll  Patrick  Kelley,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Emporia  Gazette,  (800) 
666-6148. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Award-winning  reporters  need  o  rxjle 
model.  To  lead  us,  you  must  be  an  organ¬ 
ized  manager,  an  effective  communicator 
and  a  wordsmith.  We're  a  staff  of  13, 
ranging  in  experience  from  one  month  ta 
22  years.  Our  community  includes 
Big  Ten  university  ond  is  within  an 
easy  drive  ta  two  metro  oreas.  We're  o 
Gannett  paper  whose  circulation  (39,000 
daily,  46,000  Sunday)  is  growing 
steadily  daily  and  has  the  fastest 
Sunday  growth  in  the  state.  Send  a 
resume,  salary  requirement  and  week's 
worth  of  your  paper  ta  Steve  Crosby,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor,  Journal  arxJ  Courier,  21 7 
N.  Sixth  St.,  Lafayette,  IN  47901.  We 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
diversity  in  our  workplace.  People  who 
share  this  belief  or  reflect  a  diverse 
background  are  erKOuroged  ta  apply. 
The  Journal  and  Courier  is  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Get  in  on  the  ground  floor.  These  are 
exciting  days  in  Scranton:  A  $101 
million  mall  is  rising  in  our 
downtown,  $550  million  in  new  highway 
projects  are  about  ta  begin,  and  Steam- 
town,  the  nation's  fastest-growing 
notional  park,  is  taking  shape.  We're 
gearing  up  ta  cover  it  oil  arid  need  a 
city  editor  ta  help  put  it  all  together. 
If  you  have  experierKe  generating  real 
reader-grabbing  story  ideas  and  con 
manage  and  work  with  a  young,  energetic 
staff,  you  may  be  the  one  we're  locking 
for.  We're  located  in  the  foothills  of  the 
PocoTK)  Mountains  and  less  than  three 
hours  driving  time  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a  great  place  ta 
live  and  work.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Ed  E  Rogers,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Scranton  Times,  Box  3311, 
Scranton,  PA  18505. 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  for  mid-size 
daily  newspaper  in  West  Texas.  Pagi¬ 
nation  arxJ  graphics  experierKe  a  plus. 
Send  resumes  and  layout  samples  to 
Kim  Kirkhom,  News  Editor,  The  Odessa 
American,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX 
79760-2952. 


EDfTORIAL 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

Medium-size  Zone  2  AM-PM  seeks 
experienced  copy  editor  ond  manager  to 
supervise  expansion  arKi  upgrading  of 
copy  desk  operotions.  Condidotes  should 
have  three  to  five  years  copy  desk  experi¬ 
ence;  previous  newsroom  management 
helpful.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Box  6432,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Press-Enterprise,  a  165,000  inde¬ 
pendent  daily  in  Southern  California, 
wants  to  hear  from  you  if  you  have  at  least 
three  years  experierKe  on  a  newspaper 
copy  desk  arxJ  have  layout  and  editing 
skills.  The  position  is  with  the  nevirs 
desk.  Send  resume  and  refererKes  ta 
Jack  K.  Holley,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor/Nevrs,  The  Press-Enterprise,  PO 
Box  792,  Riverside,  CA  92502,  or  Fax 
to  (909)  782-7572. 

COPY  EDITOR  sought  by  aggressive, 
last-paced  Zone  2  daily.  Must  hove 
ability  to  write  headlines  that  sing 
and  edit  copy  in  conformance  with  AP 
style.  Resume,  clips  to  Box  6435, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Central  CA's  leading  newspaper  is 
looking  (or  a  copy  editor  ta  oversee 
production  of  editorial  and  op-ed 
pages,  including  editing  copy,  writ¬ 
ing  headlines,  laying  out  pages,  and 
writing  editorials  as  needed.  Must 
hove  journalism  background,  specifi¬ 
cally,  copy  editing,  layout  and  head¬ 
line  writing;  three  years  newspaper 
experience  preferred.  Position  offers 
competitive  salary  and  full  benefits.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  two  samples  to: 
BRENDA  AUSTIN,  THE  FRESNO  BEE, 
1626  'E'  Street,  Fresrx),  CA  93786. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

DESIGN  MANAGER  —  Our  next  AME/ 
Photo  &  Design  will  manage  art  and 
photo  deportments  encompassing  16 
staffers.  We  completed  o  redesign  of 
our  1 09,000  AM/ 1 69,000  Sunday 
newspaper  less  than  a  year  ago.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  continuing  ta  improve  daily  vi¬ 
sual  communications  skills,  we're  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  front-end  system  and  pagi¬ 
nation.  We  need  a  creative  visual  jour¬ 
nalist  experienced  in  supervision  ta 
spearhead  those  efforts.  Respond  in 
confiderKe  with  resume,  letter  of  philo¬ 
sophy  and  goals,  and  appropriate 
samples  ta:  Harry  M.  Rosenletd,  Editor, 
Times  Union,  Box  15000,  Albany,  NY 
12212. 

DREAM  JOB  FOR  THE  RIGHT  PERSON 
Major  how-to  book  publisher  seeks  top- 
notch  editor  who  thorou^ly  urxJerstands 
the  ins  and  outs  or  quiltmaking. 
Quilt  Book  Editor  position 
involves  developing  book  ideas, 
outlining  books,  writing  copy,  ediF 
ing  monuscripls,  and  working  with  the 
countr/s  top  quihmakers  ond  desig¬ 
ners.  Job  includes  travel  to  major 
quilt  shovirs  cmkI  opportunity  to  take 
dosses  ta  develop  persorKil  quihmak- 
ing  skills.  Ideal  candidates 
must  be  team  players  able  ta  work  well 
and  share  idras  with  others.  Sabry 
commensurate  with  qualifications  orxl 
experierKe.  Excellent  benefit  package. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter,  three  writing/ 
editing  samples,  plus  photos  of 
quilts  you  have  mode  to: 

Personnel  Department 

RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 
E.O.E. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR:  Head  newspaper  with  the  motto 
'If  you  don't  wont  it  printed,  don't  let 
it  happen.”  Investigative/enterprise 
skills.  Coll  or  write  Jim  at  (303) 
925-2220  between  8-10  Mountain  Time, 
517  East  Hopkins,  Aspen,  CO  81611. 

EDITOR  &  WATERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

EL  NUEVO  HERALD,  a  growing  Spanish- 
languoge  100,000  AM  daily,  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  Managing  Eaitor.  Published  and 
distributed  by  The  Miami  Herald,  we 
need  a  person  of  vision,  capable  of  lead¬ 
ing  amid  change.  Salid  journalis¬ 
tic  skills,  high  on  initiative  and 
creativity.  Must  function  in  Span¬ 
ish  and  English.  Experience  in  newspa- 
pering  in  a  diverse  community  preferred. 
Send  resume  to  Editor  Carlos  Verde- 
cia.  One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL 
33132. 

EXPERIENCED  INVESTIGATIVE  RE- 
PORTERS  wanted  for  small  chain  of 
weekly  papers.  Specific  interest  in 
community-based  news  desired.  Apply 
through  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  at 
(317)  653-3333. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITORS.  We  seek  word- 
smiths  with  good  news  judgment  and  the 
ability  ta  guide  reporters  to  excellence 
in  reporting  and  writing.  Must  have 
solid  reporting  ei^rience  and  mini¬ 
mum  two  years  of  news  editing.  Mac 
design  experience  a  plus.  Morning 
daily  with  high  standards.  Northeast 
region  applicants  preferred.  Send 
resume,  samples  af  edited  stories  and 
your  own  writing  to  Stephen  Bennett, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Post-Star,  PO 
Box  2157,  Glen  Falls,  NY  12801.  No 
phone  calls. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  & 

TV  COLUMNIST 

Do  you  want  ta  help  the  president  decide 
what  to  watch  on  television  tonight?  Or 
to  help  point  out  serious  problems  solid 
investigative  reporting  can  bring  to  his 
attention.  The  ARKANSAS  DEMOCRAT- 
GAZETTE,  a  newspaper  Bill  Clinton 
reads  eveiy  morning,  is  looking  for  a 
TV  critic/columnist  that  knows  the 
business.  And  we  are  looking  for  an 
aggressive  investigative  reporter 
that  has  already  won  the  bragging  rights 
and  naw  just  wants  to  make  a  difference. 
Send  resumes  and  clips  to  Bob  Lutgen, 
Managing  Editor,  PO  Box  2221,  Little 
Rock,  AR  72203. 


Media 

Grapevine 


IB'  All  Newspaper  Jobs. 

S'  Large  &  Small  Papers. 
S'  Inexpensive  &  Reliable. 

To  start  subtct^lon  today  coM 

1-602-797-2511 

$6.95 tissue  $19.95(4)  $39.95(12) 
orMnddMckto:  Marfa Qrapwln* 

1 17  W.  Haniaon  Bvrl.  Sula  Rd47  Ctfcago.  IL  60606 
For  jobs  via  the  phone  call 

1-900-787-7800 

I  $1.90p«rmin. 

AtivaM  c«  2s)  mra  Ata  Com  15  85 
Mai  a  tauOvfer*  |)hon»  ina  bo  18  or  oMw 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

The  News-Sentinel,  a  56,000  Knight- 
Ridder  PM  in  Fort  Wayne,  IN,  is 
leaking  for  an  editor  to  lead  its  nine- 
person  features  department.  The  features 
department  produces  the  daily  features 
sectian  and  weekly  food  section,  enter¬ 
tainment  sectian,  Saturday  magazine 
and  TV  boak.  The  features  department 
works  with  the  design,  photo  and  copy 
desk  departments  to  meet  the  interests 
of  our  Northeast  Indiana  readers.  If 
you're  interested  in  joining  the  paper 
named  Indiana's  best  daily,  send  re¬ 
sume  and  non-returnable  work  samples 
to  Jim  Strauss,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box  102, 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801 .  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 

FOOD  WRITER:  If  you  liked  "Water 
for  Chocolate,''  yau'll  love  this  job. 
Passion  for  fxxxf  and  cooking  needed. 
Some  wine  expertise  desirable.  3-5 
years  journalism  experience.  Send 
resumes  to:  Jeanette  Chovez,  Associate 
Editor,  Denver  Post,  1560  Broadway, 
Denver,  CO  80202.  DEADUNE:  July  9. 


FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
No  phone  charges,  no  time  charges. 
Access  (800)  873-CIOlO  by  modem  (or 
inforrnation  from  the  White  House,  on 
business  issues,  congress,  federal 
policies.  For  assistance,  call  PR 
On-Line  (202)  347-8918. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for 
award-winning  broadsheet  weekly  in 
Oceanside  resort  70  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Requirements:  top-flight  re¬ 
porting  skills;  sharp,  cancise,  inci¬ 
sive,  ACCURATE  writing;  ability  to 
handle  35MM  photography;  flexibility 
to  handle  true  general  assignment  slot. 
Pay  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  The  Hampton 
Chronicle-News,  Box  1071,  Westhamp- 
ton  Beach,  New  Yark,  1 1 978. 

MAJOR  METRO  DAILY  in  South  look¬ 
ing  (or  news  editor  to  run  copy  desk. 
Experience  on  copy  desk,  strong  innova¬ 
tive  management  skills,  visual 
orientation,  familiarity  with  zon¬ 
ing  and  paginatian  desired.  To 
apply  send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  6433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

NEWS  EDITORS 

The  Miami  Herald  seeks  2  editors  to 
join  its  International  Editian  news 
desk.  Applicants  should  hove  5  years 
desk  experience,  be  able  to  write  head¬ 
lines,  shape  coverage  and  have  know¬ 
ledge  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  Spanish/Portuguese  lan¬ 
guage  skills  a  plus.  The  International 
Edition  circulates  daily  in  English  in  29 
countries.  Applications  should  be 
sent  immediately  to  Mark  Seibel, 
Director,  International  Operations, 
One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL  33132. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

NEWS  EDITOR  with  strong  editing 
and  supervisory  skills  to  lead 
eight-person  copy  desk  at  Knight- 
Ridder  daily.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Managing  Editor,  The  News, 
33  SE  Third  St.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33432. 


HII^ING.''  HIRING?  HIRING? 
OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  G  ? 
ING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  ING? 
LOOKING  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new 
employment  opportunities  and  hire  the  key 
people  who  will  make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To 
place  your  classified  ad  call  212*675*4380,  or 
mail  it  to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West 
19th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10011. 


YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 
FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Ttie  New  Haven  Register  —  a  lively, 
colorful  and  aggressive  100,000-plus 
AM  in  Yale's  hometown — seeks  a  man¬ 
aging  editor.  The  dynamic  editor  we 
seek  has  demonstrated  his/her 
abilities  initiating  story  ideas, 
coaching  staffers,  editing  copy, 
and  melding  stories,  photos  and 
graphics  into  a  compelling  daily 
report.  Experience  with  zoning  would 
be  a  plus.  In  addition  to  a  resume  and 
copy  of  your  paper,  applicants  should 
submit  an  essay  of  no  more  than  two 
pages  describing  your  management 
style,  current  duties,  major  career  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  notion  of  what  a 
'90s  paper  should  be.  Send  to:  Dove 
Butler,  Editor,  New  Haven  Register,  40 
Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven,  CT  0651 1 . 
No  calls,  please. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Fast-growing,  award-winning  business 
weekly  seeks  accomplished  journalist 
to  anchor  1 0-person  staff.  Editing  exper¬ 
ience  and  sophisticated  knowledge  of 
business  required.  Must  strive  for 
excellence. 

Contact  Editor  Rick  Reiff,  Orange 
County  Business  Journal,  4590 
MacArthur  Blvd.,  Suite  100,  Newport 
Beach,  CA  92660. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Santa  Fe  Reporter,  a  19-year-old 
weekly,  circulation  24,000,  prides 
itself  on  its  independent,  in-depth 
reporting.  We  seek  a  managing  editor 
who  loves  that  kind  of  digging,  and  has 
strong  clips  to  prove  his/her  mastery 
of  it. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  five 
years  experience  as  an  editor  and  strong 
skills  in  selecting  and  developing 
story  ideas  with  staff  writers.  Much  or 
this  job  involves  helping  writers 
craft  long  cover  pieces  over  many  weeks. 
Some  writing  is  also  expected. 

We're  looking  for  someone  with  a  flare 
for  innovative  cover  ideas  and  imagi¬ 
native  layouts.  We're  a  small  group, 
so  we  seek  a  colleague  who  colloborates 
well  with  others.  Decision-making 
about  editorial  issues  will  be 
shared  with  the  Editor.  Send  cover  letter 
and  clips  to:  Publisher,  Santa  Fe 
Reporter,  PO  Box  2306,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
87504-2306. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  leading  execu¬ 
tive  audience  weekly  with  talented  staff. 
Highly  competitive  market.  Experience 
in  government  and  business  news,  detail 
orientation  helpful.  Write  in  full  to 
Michael  Lewis,  Miami  Today,  PO  Box 
1368,  Miami  FL  33101. 

ncws/graphics  editor 

You  probably  don't  exist 
But  if  you  do,  please  let  us  know.  We 
need  someone  to  soar.  Lay  out  Page  1 
and  wire  pages,  write  sparkling  heads, 
produce  outstanding  graphics  and  illus¬ 
trations  on  the  Mac,  take  charge  of  some 
special  sections,  be  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board,  become  the  design  czar 
for  a  daily  and  two  weeklies,  do  whatever 
else  you  want  to  do  in  your  spare  time. 
Good  sense  of  humor  mandatary.  We 
had  such  a  person,  but  a  bigger  paper 
hired  him.  Send  letter,  resume,  samples 
and  references  to:  Frank  Keegan,  Editor, 
The  Bristol  Press  Publishing  Co.,  PO 
Box  2158,  Bristol,  Q  06011-2158. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  SPECIAUST 

We're  looking  for  an  experienced  editor 
to  lead  a  highly  professiorKil  special¬ 
ty  reporting  team  composed  of  investi¬ 
gative  arxJ  topical  reporters.  We  want  on 
aggressive  editor  who  likes  hard¬ 
hitting  reporting.  Candidates  should 
have  several  years  newspaper  exper¬ 
ience.  Background  in  investigative  and 
computer  assisted  journalism  helpful. 
Knowledge  of  project  planning,  execu¬ 
tion  and  packaging  preferred.  74,000 
AM  daily  In  very  competitive  Zone  5 
metro  market.  Progressive  full-color,  state 
of  the  art  newspaper.  Good  pay,  bene¬ 
fits  for  management  level  position.  Send 
resume,  references  to  Box  6408,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NFL  BEAT  WRITER 

Qualified  candidates  must  hove  exper¬ 
ience  working  as  a  beat  writer  for  a  NFL 
Team.  E.O.E.  M/F/Vet/Disabled. 

Sene:  resume  and  clips  to  Box  6395, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  OF  WASHINGTON  STATE'S  top 
weekly  newspaper  groups,  situated  In 
desirable,  fast-growing  Puget  Sound 
area  community,  seeks  an  editor. 
Successful  applicant  will  have  a 
passion  for  both  aggressive  hard-news 
coverage  and  the  well-turned  feature. 
Very  competitive  salary  and  benefits 
program.  Newspaper  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Editing  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  experience  preferred.  Resume  to: 
S.  Havens,  Whidbey  Press  Inc.,  7689 
NE  Day  Rd.,  Bainoridge  Island,  WA 
98110. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

REGIONAL  EDITOR 

We  are  seeking  an  editor  for  a  daily 
newspaper  in  northern  New  York  State. 
Responsibilities  include  a  group  of 
bureaus  in  a  highly  competitive  area 
representing  1/3  of  the  newspaper's 
circulation.  In  addition  to  aggres¬ 
sive  news  coverage,  managerial 
skills  are  a  prime  requirement.  We  are 
an  executive  search  firm  and  assure 
confidentiality.  Send  detailed 
resume  including  salary  history  to 
PO  Box  188,  Great  Neck,  NY  11022. 

REPORTER 

The  Advertiser-Tribune,  an  1 1 ,000,  7 
day  AM  in  northwest  Ohio,  is  looking 
for  a  reporter  who  wants  the  tough  as¬ 
signments,  ask  the  right  questions,  and 
makes  readers  believe  the  stories  are 
written  for  them.  Competitive  pay.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Award  winning  staff.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to:  John  Kauffman, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Advertiser- 
Tribune,  PO  Box  778,  Tiffin,  OH 
44883-0778. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Wanted  for  165,000  daily  in  Southern 
California.  Experienced  editor  with 
knowledge  of  sports,  ability  to  find 
and  plug  story  holes  and  skilled  in 
helping  young  writers  polish  their 
copy.  Layout  and  graphics  skills 
would  be  a  bonus.  Send  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  John  Garrett,  Sports  Editor, 
The  Press-Enterprise,  PO  Box  792,  River¬ 
side,  CA  92502,  or  Fax  (909) 
782-7572. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER  FOR  15,000  AM  daily  in 
northern  Shenandoah  Valley,  70  miles 
west  of  D.C.  Immediate  opening.  Hard 
news-oriented,  some  features.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Northern  Virgi¬ 
nia  Daily,  Box  69,  Strasburg,  VA 
22657,  fax:  (703)  465-9388.  Or  call 
Joe  Strohmeyer,  Managing  Editor, 
(703)  465-5137  nights. 

REPORTER 

The  Tri-City  Herald  needs  two  reporters 
capable  of  performing  in  a  demanding, 
quality-conscious  newsroom.  We  are  a 
38,O0O  morning  daily  in  Southeast¬ 
ern  Washington's  Columbia  Basin. 
This  is  a  demanding  news  town,  and  we 
hove  a  record  of  aggressive,  award- 
winning  coverage.  One  reporter  must 
have  1  -2  years  of  reiDorting  experience 
and  be  able  to  work  in  a  bureau  40 
miles  from  the  main  office.  The  other 
reporter  must  have  at  least  4  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  news  coverage. 
Salary  $400- $520.  Please  write,  send¬ 
ing  resume  and  a  half-dozen  of  your 
best  clips,  to  Rick  Larson,  Assistant 
A4anaging  Editor,  Tri-City  Herald,  PO 
Box  2608,  Tri-Cities,  WA,  99302. 

SELF-STARTING  statehouse  reporter 
who  can  find  the  human  side  of  govern¬ 
ment  news.  Send  resume,  clips  to:  Jim 
Willis,  Managing  Editor,  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post-Herald,  PO  Box 
2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 

SENIOR  NEWS  EDITOR  —  SF  Bay 
Area's  largest  alternative  paper  is 
looking  for  a  seasoned  pro  able  to 
assign  and  edit  news  stories,  manage 
copy  flow  and  motivate  staff.  A  strong 
background  in  writing  and  editing 
is  a  must,  experience  in  alternative 
papers  is  a  plus.  Contact:  A.L.  Neumann, 
Managing  Editor,  SF  Bay  Guardian, 
520  Hampshire,  SF,  CA  94110.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

THE  MONTEREY  County  Herald,  a  daily 
on  California's  Central  Coast,  is 
looking  for  a  sports  editor.  The 
successhji  applicant  will  be  somebody 
who  knows  sports  and  can  manage  and 
bring  the  best  out  of  a  small  department. 
Strong  layout  skills  are  essential.  Send 
resumes  to  Reg  Henry,  Editor,  The 
AAonterey  County  Herald,  PO  Box  271 , 
AAonterey,  CA  93942. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  LAYOUT  EDITOR 

Qualified  candidates  must  hove  color 
experience  at  a  medium  to  major  daily 
newspaper.  Experience  on  a  Sports 
Desk  is  essential.  E.O.E.  M/F/Vet/Dis- 
abled.  Send  resume  arxl  clips  to  Box 
6394,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  PAGE  DESIGNER 
The  Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk,  VA 

Open  to  new  ideas?  Willing  to  be  part 
of  a  creative  team?  Are  you  capable  of 
creating  sports  pages  that  truly  will 
surprise  and  delight  readers?  Our 
display  pages  will  be  driven  by  content 
and  produced  on  the  Macintosh.  They'll 
tell  readers  what  happened  and  vrhat  it 
all  means.  Other  criteria  for  a  designer 
in  our  system  include:  Strong  news  judg¬ 
ment;  a  visionary,  original  thinker; 
a  true  page  designer,  who  sees  a  whole 
page,  not  just  pieces;  knowledge  of 
Quark,  Freehand  and  Photoshop;  ap¬ 
preciation  of  photographs;  superior  un¬ 
derstanding  of  typography;  the  ability 
to  write  a  headline;  and  finally,  a  team 
player.  The  Virginian-Pilot  is  a  235,000 
circulation  all-day  operation.  We're 
a  regular  SND  winner  undergoing  a 
redesign  that  will  take  us  to  the  year 
2000.  We'll  consider  all  qualified 
candidates,  including  those  with 
backgrounds  other  than  newspapers. 
Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to: 

Nelson  Brown 
Deputy  Managing  Editor 
The  Virginian-Pilot 
150  W.  Brambleton  Ave. 

Norfolk,  VA  23510. 

SPORTS  WRITER  NEEDED  for  small 
Arkansas  daily.  Beginner  OK.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  6431,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

STAFF  WRITER:  For  award-winning 
50,000-circulation  weekly.  Will 
handle  news,  features  and  analysis 
pieces.  Requires  BA/BS  in  journal¬ 
ism,  2-5  years'  professional  experi¬ 
ence,  strong  organization  and  writing 
style.  Working  knowledge  of  current 
issues  in  Catholic  Church  essen¬ 
tial.  Send  letter,  resume  and  five 
clips  to:  Karen  M.  Franz,  Editor, 
Catholic  Courier,  1 1 50  Buffalo  Road, 
Rochester,  NY  14624. 


SENIOR  EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  at  Rodale  Books  for  an  experienced  senior  editor  of 
nonfiction,  with  extensive  line  editing  skills,  the  ability  to  manage  in-house 
writers,  and  a  strong  interest  in  health,  fitness,  self-help  and  how-to.  The 
ideal  candidate  is  someone  with  a  strong  writing  and  editing  background 
who  has  managed  full-length  book  projects  from  conceptualization  through 
production.  Must  have  proven  ability  to  work  well  with  writers,  researchers, 
designers  and  copy  editors.  Editing  test  will  be  required.  Competitive  salary. 
Located  in  Pennsylvania,  90  miles  from  New  York  and  60  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  Rodale  offers  a  creative,  healthy  working  environment  and 
excellent  benefits  —  no  smoking  policy,  company-subsidized  food  service, 
fitness  center,  day-care  center  and  more.  Please  send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-SE) 

RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  18098 
E.O.E. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 

FACILITIES  AAANAGEMENT 

THE  NORTHWEST  HERALD,  a  seven- 
day-a-week  AM  in  the  fastest  growing 
county  in  Illinois  (located  in  suburban 
Chicago)  has  the  following  openings  at 
its  30,000  circulation  newspaper: 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER:  Aggressive, 
creative  photo  chief  needed  to  manage 
six-person  photo/graphics  desk.  Strong 
MacIntosh/photo/graphics  background 
is  necessary. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Need  an  experienced 
desk  person  to  edit  copy,  write  head¬ 
lines  and  design  pages  under  deadline 
pressure.  Should  nave  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  with  Macintosh. 

Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to:  Mark  M. 
Sweetwood,  Editor,  The  Northwest  Her¬ 
ald,  PO  Box  250,  Crystal  Lake,  IL 
60039-0250. 

FACILITY  MANAGER 

The  Times-Picoyune  in  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  a  Facility  Manager  to  manage 
the  safe,  efficient  ana  high  quality 
operation  of  our  physical 

facilities. 

*  Will  direct  the  electrical,  mechan¬ 
ical,  electronic  departments  to  repair 
and  maintain  equipment,  buildings 
and  grounds. 

*  Will  train  and  direct  the  staff 
toward  departmental  and  company  goals. 

*  Will  have  responsibility  for  keep¬ 
ing  buildings  and  equipment  in 
complionce  with  federal,  state,  city 
and  insurance  regulations. 

*  Will  direct  company  safety  progrcm. 

Proven  leadership  and  communication 
skills  and  previous  facilities 
management  experience  is  necessary. 
This  position  reports  to  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager. 

Submit  resume  with  salary  history  to: 

Personnel  Dept., 

Attn:  Facility  Manager 

The  Times-Picoyune, 

3800  Howard  Ave. 

New  Orleans,  LA  70140 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 

THE  TAHOE  DAILY  TRIBUNE  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  managing  editor  to  lead  us  into 
a  new  dimension  in  community  news- 
papering.  We  are  a  stable  but  very  pro¬ 
gressive  company  serving  smart  readers 
in  one  of  America's  best  locations.  As 
we  see  this  job,  ideas  and  innovative- 
rv^s  are  critical  —  but  so  are  all  of 
the  fundamental  editing  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  This  is  an  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  (or  a  bright  editor  with  ideas  on 
reaching  the  market  of  tomorrow,  an  ideal 
place  to  define  the  cutting  edge  in 
community  journalism.  Resume,  cover 
letter,  salary  history  in  confidence  to 
Bruce  Spotleson,  Publisher,  TDT,  PO 
Box  1 358,  South  Lake  Tahoe,  CA  961 56. 
Telephone  inquiries  (916)  541-3880. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  Reporter,  a  21,000  PM  daily  in 
beautiful  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin, 
is  seeking  a  chief  photographer  strong 
on  color  and  creativity  to  nead  a  two  to 
three  person  staff,  handle  scheduling,  help 
with  photo  editing  and  shoot  a  wide 
range  of  assignments,  from  routine  home¬ 
town  photos  to  full-color  picture  pages. 
Good  knowledge  of  digital  processing 
is  required;  Macintosh  graphics 
ability  is  a  plus.  Also  required  are 
a  high  energy  level;  a  friendly,  coopera¬ 
tive  attitude.'  an  ability  to  work  well 
with  the  public;  and  a  keen  sense  of 
'news  close  to  home.' We've  been  named 
one  of  the  1 7  best-designed  small  dailies 
by  the  Society  of  Nevvspaper  Design.  If 
you're  a  team  player  who  can  take  us  to 
new  heights,  we'll  give  you  many  op¬ 
portunities  to  shine.  Send  resume  and 
portfolio  to  Richard  Roesgen,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Reporter,  33  W.  Second  St., 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wl  54936-0630. 

PRESSROOM 

THE  YORK  DISPATCH/YORK  SUNDAY 
NEWS  seeks  enterprising,  experienced 
reporter  with  writing  flair  to  write 
mostly  weekenders  on  its  southwest 
boom-towns.  Salary  to  $541.  Mid- 
Atlantic  candidates  preferred.  Resume 
clips  to  Deena  Gross,  Managing 
Editor,  York  Dispatch/Sunday  News, 
PO  Box  2807,  York,  PA  17401. 

WANTED:  Old  pro  who  wants  to  take  life 
a  little  easier  at  SE  Texas  weekly.  If 
you  can  put  out  an  exciting  paper,  hove  a 
"can-do'  attitude  and  can  oe  a  mentor  for 
those  with  less  experience,  respond  with 
resume  and  salary  requirements.  Box 
6427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDTTOR  FOR  15,000  AM  daily 
in  northern  Shenandoah  Valley,  70  mil^ 
west  of  D.C.  Immediate  opening.  5 
nights  per  week.  Choose  stories,  lay  out 
front  page  and  wire  pages  and  when 
needed,  work  with  other  editors  han¬ 
dling  copy.  Team  player  a  plus.  Excellent 
salary  arid  benefits.  Northern  Virginia 
Daily,  Box  69,  Strosburg,  VA  22657, 
fax:  (703)  465-9388.  Or  call  Joe 
Strohmeyer,  Managing  Editor,  (703) 
465-5137  nights. 

EXPERIENCED  PRESS  OPERATOR  with 
minimum  5  years  experience  on  Goss 
Metroliner.  Excellent  benefits  package. 
Send  salary  requirements  and  resume  to 
Production  Director,  High  Point 
Enterprise,  PO  Box  1009,  High  Point, 
NC  27261. 

PRESS  RELATIONS 

PRESS  RELATIONS 

PRESS  RELATIONS  REPRESENTATIVE 

3-5  years  press/communications  experience. 

New  York  area  company. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Box  6413, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PRODUCnON/TKH 

ASSISTANT  PRESSRCXDM  FOREAAAN 

An  immediate  opportunity  exists  (or  an 
experierKed  supervisor  to  join  our  news¬ 
paper  production  management  team. 
Qualifira  candidate  must  nave  a  strong 
printing  background  with  a  minimum  or 
two  years  supervisory  experience 
preferably  in  a  large,  (ast-poced  news¬ 
paper  production  environment.  Strong 
leadership  qualities  a  must.  Position 
requires  graveyard  shift  work. 

We  are  looking  (or  a  results-oriented 
individual  with: 

•  Excellent  people  management  skills 

•  Current  technical  web  offset  press 
knowledge 

•  High  print  quality  and  productivi¬ 
ty  stardards 

This  list  may  not  contain  all  of  the 
actual  or  essential  duties  of  the 
position. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  benefits 
package  including  a  company  retirement 
plan  and  a  401 K  savings  and  invest¬ 
ment  plan. 

If  you  meet  the  above  qualifications 
and  are  interested  in  joining  a  dynam¬ 
ic  production  team,  please  send  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 

The  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
Human  Resources  Department 
Job  #46-93 
PO  Box  191 
San  Diego,  CA  92112 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
PRODUaOM  MANAGER 

The  Telegraph,  a  30,000  7-day  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  Southern  NH,  seeks 
a  production  manager  with  at  least  5 
years  of  proven  experience  manag¬ 
ing  pre-press  and  press  department  plus 
technical  and  building  services  depart¬ 
ments  to  achieve  production  needs  and 
schedules.  Must  have  strong  know¬ 
ledge  of  computers  in  pre-press  area  in¬ 
cluding  PC  networks,  color  and  pagi¬ 
nation.  Experience  with  Harris  and 
Howtek  equipment  desired.  Send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to:  Marge 
Soper,  H-R  Manager,  The  Telegraph,  PO 
Box  1008,  Nashua,  NH  03061 . 


PRODUCnON/TKH 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MANAGER 
Weekly  newspaper  organization 
seeks  an  experienced  prepress  Produc¬ 
tion  Mano^.  Successful  candidate  will 
possess  above  average  knowledge  of 
Macintosh,  Desktop  Publishing  Systems 
and  the  ability  to  lead  us  into  complete 
computer  pagination.  Experience  in 
management  of  union  personnel  a  plus. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

ProMedia  Publishing 
2512  Metropolitan  Drive 
Trevose,  PA  19053 
ATTN:  Robert  Smylie 

PREPRESS  MANAGER 
The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  a  prog¬ 
ressive  manager  to  bring  employee 
involvement  methods  and  excellent 
technical  skills  to  the  position  of  pre¬ 
press  manager. 

Position  is  new  and  will  oversee 
Composing,  Color/Camera,  Platemak¬ 
ing  and  Make-up  &  Scheduling  depart¬ 
ments  to  improve  prepress  production 
and  communication  How,  productivi¬ 
ty,  and  quality.  Applicants  shauld 
hove  proven  management  experience 
and  knowledge  of  production  systems 
color  technology,  development  of  qual- 
iN  standards  standard  operating  proce¬ 
dures,  and  continuous  prepress  im¬ 
provement. 

The  SeaHle  Times  is  a  large,  metro 
daily  and  we  offer  the  beautiful  northwest 
and  an  excellent  salary  and  benefit 
package  including  401  (k|,  company 
funded  pension  plan  and  dependent 
care  account. 

Resumes  to  Human  Resources  Manager, 
Operations,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO  Box 
70,  Seattle,  WA  981 1 1 .  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

Send  E<S?P  Box 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


UNE  ADS 

1  weel(-$7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.96  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weete-S3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  S8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 


The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insettion:  1  time,  S90;  2  to  5  times,  S85; 
6  to  13  times,  S80: 14  to  26  times  S75;  27  to  62  times  $70. 


DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  pubiication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip - 

Phone _ 

Ciassification _ 

Authorized  Signature  _ 
Copy - 


No.  of  insertiorrs: _ Amount  Enciosed:  $ _ 

EditiorS’Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  SALES  Manager.  B.S.  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  lour  years  successful  od  sale 
arid  retail  management  experience.  (909) 
794-1340. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  -  profes- 
sional  customer  oriented  executive, 
strong  in  marketing,  sales  and  budget 
planning  seeks  a  challenging  pasition 
with  a  paper  or  group  who  needs  a  results 
oriented  team  player.  Willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Respond  to  tcx  6419,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CONSERVATION 

CONSERVATION/  ENVIRONMENT 
WRITER  -  Background  in  federal  ogeiKy 
work,  land-use  and  forest  planning, 
print/rodio  work.  Have  column.  James 
(605)  439-3594. 

DATABASE  MARKETING 

DATABASE  MARKETING  SPECIAL- 
IST-Major  Daily  Ad  Director  now  vrork- 
ing  for  phone  company-would  like  to  re¬ 
turn  full  time  to  newspapers.  Can  build 
and  manage  systems  for  advertising 
prospet^ng  and  contact  managem^t, 
circulation  marketing,  new  interactive 
prt^ucts.  Call  Ro^rt  (301)  ^4-4386. 

EDITORIAL 

AMERICAN  journalist  with  20  years 
experience  reporting  and  editing  in 
British  Press,  has  spent  two  years  at 
home  writing  pulp  fiction  and  rais¬ 
ing  babies;  now  seeks  Features  Editor 
position.  Call  Chris  at  (407) 
784-6044. 

APSE  TOP  10  columnist  (200  G+), 
25-year  ttro,  slot,  beots,  many  ovrards, 
one  book;  will  write  or  edit,  consider 
all.  Box  6407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BASEBALL  WRITER,  based  in  SEAT¬ 
TLE,  available  for  freelance  coverage  of 
Mariners  on  per-game  or  per-series 
basis.  Game  stories,  notebooks,  spot 
news,  features.  5-t-  years  experience  as 
sportswriter  for  major  metro  dailies. 
Contact:  Gordon,  (206)  284-4539. 

^SINESS,  FEATURE  WRITER  with 
national  credits.  Seeks  assignments 
or  local  position.  (213)  939-9804. 

CONSERVATIVE  COLUMNIST:  Pro- 
Family,  Pro-Life  and  Pro-Free  enter¬ 
prise  writer  seeks  OP/ED  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  Zones  6,  8,  or  4.  AP  award 
winner.  Also  interested  in  Catholic 
publications.  Call  Steve,  (405) 
340-4317. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER/EDITOR  -  Firsf- 
rate.  Doing  it  all  (or  65,000 
daily.  Call  (312)  944-4384. 

FORMER  SPORTS  REPORTER  looking  to 
return  to  held.  5  years  experience 
including  MLB,  NH,  preps.  Will 
relocate.  Call  me,  we'll  chat.  (708) 
717-8831. 

JOURNALIST  with  12  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  on  dailies,  weeklies,  trade  paper, 
seeks  ta  be  a  correspondent  in  Israel. 
Coll  Roanon,  (718)  376-6502. 

PHOTO  JOURNAUST  who  has  covered 
it  all  (or  weekly  newspapers  for  (our 
years.  Looking  for  daily  job  in  Zones 
6-9.  Call  John  at  (308)  436-4738. 

SPORTS  STATISTICIAN/WRITER, 
with  30  years  experience  in 
major  league  baseball,  hock^,  boskeh 
ball,  football,  available  for  addi¬ 
tional  short  or  long  term  assignments 
coll  Arthur  Friedman  (516)  798-4207 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

4  years  daily  experience,  hard-nosed, 
hard-news  reporter.  Loves  daily  dead¬ 
lines,  lives  for  front  page.  City,  coun¬ 
ty  courthouse  experierKe  plus  features 
your  subscribers  will  talk  about. 
Small  medium-sized  daily  only. 
Metro  Washington  DC,  downstate 
Illinois.  Call  Rich  at  (202) 
479-4603  or  (202)  682-4322. 

SEASONED  PROFESSIONAL  must 
relocate  to  drier  climate  -  Zones  5  or  6 
(West  of  Miss.  River)  or  7  and  8  -  for 
health  reasons.  Award-winning  editor, 
cartoonist,  columnist,  page  designer. 
20-plus  years  experience,  can  teach  new 
journalists.  Call  (318)  364-0163. 

SPORTS  WRITER/Sports  copy  editor 
with  25  years  experience  seeks  position 
with  metro  or  mid-sized  daily.  Has 
covered  preps  as  well  as  major  league 
baseball  tor  20  years.  Was  in  charge  of 
paper's  Sunday  sports  section  (or  10 
years.  Will  relocate  for  right  offer. 
Call  (908)  548-5114. 

SPORTSWRITER,  6  years  daily  exper¬ 
ience,  including  slot  with  Quark, 
Mac,  seeks  spot  on  30-60,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  Zones  5,  7.  (206) 
757-1121. 

TOP  EDITOR:  Each  time  this  outstand¬ 
ing  newsperson  has  been  editor  at  a 
paper,  quick  and  dramatic  improvement 
followed:  record  circulations,  several 
times  best  in  state  against  (or  brger 
competition,  national  recognition  Tor 
reporting  efforts,  greatly  improved 
morale.  A  teacher,  motivator  proven  to 
turn  around  troubled  newsrooms.  Expert 
with  the  budget.  Involves  readers,  is 
dedicated  to  providing  aggressive, 
community-based  news  report.  A  paceset¬ 
ter,  continually  promotra  by  present 
company.  Seeks  paper  in  50,000- 
1 25,000  range,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  other  opportunities.  Open  to 
location  and  terms.  No  fee  required. 
Responses  handled  in  strictest  confi- 
derKe.  Box  6422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREELANCE 

FEATURE/PROFILE  writer.  Aging, 
Seniors,  Women's,  Business,  Hous¬ 
ing.  My  best,  on  time,  within  budget  -  or 
it's  free.  Phone/Fax  (403)  432-1543 
10710-76  Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada  T6E  1L7. 

NEED  SOMEONE  to  cover  Haiti  and  the 
Caribbean?  Veteran  journalist  recently 
moved  to  Santo  Doming.  Hove  extensive 
background  writing  on  travel/tourism, 
business  and  general  reporting.  For  more 
information  or  work  samples,  contact: 
J.  Kay,  EPS  #  G-2210,  PO  Box  02- 
5540/  Miami,  FL  33102-5540  (809) 
246-2229. 

PRODUCnON/TECH 


HARD  WORKING  production  profes¬ 
sional,  BA  in  journalism,  new^p^ 
background  plus  8  years  exp^ence  in 
retaiT  advertising  production  util¬ 
izing  CAAAEX  seeks  manogement  posi¬ 
tion.  Prefer  Southeast  U.S.  Kmny  Powers, 
4141B  Fairlake  lane,  C5len  Allen,  VA 
23060.  (804)  346-3502. 


_ SALES _ 

PROFESSIONAL  Salesman  desires  new 
challenge.  Self  starter  that  enjoys 
selling.  With  present  employer  past  1 1 
years  calling  on  newspapers  in  Zone  6. 
Box  6421,  Editor  &  fijblisher. 

STRINGER 

ISRAEL-MIDEAST  stringer,  Columbia 
graduate  with  languages.  Fax: 
(914)  962-5011. 
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by  Edward  Seaton 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

A  MISSION  IN  MEXICO: 

STOP  THE  KILLING  OF  JOURNALISTS 


JESSICA  ELIZALDE  KNEW  she  was 
in  trouble.  The  30-year'old  journalist 
had  written  stories  about  narcotics  in 
the  Mexican  border  city  of  Juarez  — 
population  1.5  million  —  where  a 
short  walk  across  a  wide  bridge  leads  to 
downtown  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Afraid  for  her  life,  she  packed  her 
bags  and  was  about  to  flee  Juarez  for  her 
parents’  house  in  another  Mexican 
state.  Then  came  the  knock  at  the  door. 

A  man  she  did  not  know,  in  his 
twenties  and  wearing  cowboy  boots, 
offered  her  a  bouquet  of  flowers  with  a 
blank  card  attached.  He  was  the  last 
person  she  was  to  see.  He  fired  two 
shots  from  a  .38  caliber  automatic  pis¬ 
tol  into  her  face,  and  she  died  almost 
instantly.  A  divorcee,  she  leaves  four 
children  to  be  raised  by  their  grand¬ 
parents. 

Jessica  Elizalde’s  death  in  March  is 
little  more  than  a  statistic  in  the  surre¬ 
al  landscape  of  violence  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  that  is  Mexican  journalism. 


(Seaton,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Manhattan  [Kan.]  Mercury,  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association.  He  headed  the 
lAPA’s  mission  to  Mexico.) 


UHONflNMOa  V\IOlid 
SM3N  HUM  ISUId  39 


Get  your  copy  of 

MNem 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and  media 
magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business. 

- 

To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
Y  C  O I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for 
■  ■  one  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 

bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  forAust.  $128. 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


HOity _ State _ Zip. 


More  than  60  journalists  have  been  as¬ 
sassinated  in  the  past  decade.  Because 
Elizalde  is  the  third  to  be  murdered  in 
Juarez  in  the  past  five  years,  a  group  of 
editors  and  publishers  on  a  mission 
from  the  Inter  American  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  (lAPA)  went  to  Juarez  and  the 
state  capital.  Chihuahua. 

The  visit  showed  clearly  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gotari’s  efforts 
to  clean  up  Mexican  society  —  and 
journalism  in  particular  —  have  not 
worked  yet.  It  is  still  a  bizarre  and  dan¬ 
gerous  country  for  publishers,  editors 
and  reporters.  Just  as  the  lAPA  delega¬ 
tion  arrived,  another  reporter  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  Ecatepec,  near  Mexico  City. 
A  correspondent  there  for  the  Mexico 
City  daily  El  Di'a,  was  shot  in  his  car. 


He  is  the  second  El  Di'a  journalist  to 
be  murdered  in  three  years. 

This  visit  to  the  state  of  Chihuahua 
also  was  intended  to  look  into  the 
bizarre  business  environment  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  seizure  of  the  newspaper 
Vanguardia  by  its  employees. 

A  chain-owned  daily,  troublesome 
to  local  leaders  and  not  especially  well- 
received  by  readers,  the  paper  was 
robbed  from  its  owner  Jan.  6  after  he 
had  failed  to  meet  a  payroll.  The 
chain’s  local  manager,  Arturo  Ugalde, 
signed  a  contract  turning  the  newspa¬ 
per  over  to  its  workers,  then  dictated  a 
letter  of  resignation  to  the  owner.  The 
next  morning  he  joined  the  workers  in 
launching,  on  the  newspaper’s  equip¬ 
ment  and  with  its  supplies,  a  new  daily, 
El  Observador. 

The  new  newspaper  published  for 
three  weeks  while  police  and  state  offi¬ 
cials  dithered  over  confronting  the 
workers.  Francisco  Barrio,  Chihuahua’s 
first  governor  in  more  that  60  years 
not  from  the  dominant  Institutional 


Revolutionary  Party  (PRI),  had  been  in 
office  only  four  months  at  the  time. 
His  indecision  sprang  partly  from  the 
fear  of  repercussions  for  his  pro-busi¬ 
ness  National  Action  Party  (PAN).  Fi¬ 
nally,  his  government  ordered  police  to 
remove  the  workers  and  return  the 
property  to  its  owner. 

Now  the  newspaper  is  back  in  the 
realm  of  the  weird.  The  state  labor 
board  has  embargoed  the  property 
while  the  workers’  claims  are  settled 
under  an  oddity  of  Mexican  labor  law 
that  means  the  business  is  returned 
physically  to  the  workers  for  “safe¬ 
keeping.” 

Today  the  newspaper  remains  shut 
down.  Gov.  Barrio’s  prosecutors  have 
asked  for  criminal  charges  against 


Ugalde  and  a  dozen  other  employee 
leaders,  but  local  courts  are  still 
stalling  in  issuing  the  arrest  warrants. 

While  the  delays  are  largely  due  to 
political  fear,  another  factor  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  Castilla’s  past  reputation  for  us¬ 
ing  his  news  columns  for  personal  gain. 

A  national  magazine  recently  de¬ 
tailed  numerous  such  alleged  mis¬ 
deeds.  However,  in  the  world  of  Mexi¬ 
can  journalism,  where  all  but  a  few  of 
the  best-known  dailies  willingly  take  as 
much  as  $30,000  a  story  from  govern¬ 
ment  for  running  unedited  propaganda 
as  front-page  news,  Castilla  is  just  a 
half-step  ahead  of  the  music.  Even  a 
publisher  with  a  checkered  history  de¬ 
serves  due  process. 

Another  Juarez  journalist’s  murder 
two  years  ago  —  still  unsolved  —  illus¬ 
trates  just  how  surreal  things  can  be. 
Dr.  Victor  Manuel  Oropeza’s  death 
looked  like  a  domestic  tragedy.  He  was 
found  late  one  evening  in  his  isolated 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  38) 


He  fired  two  shots  from  a  .38  caliber  automatic 
pistol  into  her  face,  and  she  died  almost  instantly. 
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The  1993  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  YearBook  - 
[—  Introducing  “Who’s  Where” 

SECTION  I:  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  daily  newspaper  personnel,  national  newspapers,  tabloid  newspapers,  new  dailies, 
suspensions,  newsprint  statistics,  newspaper  groups  under  common  ownership,  special  service  dailies,  action/hot  line  editors, 
employee  and  carrier  publications,  ir  New  for  1993  is  a  state  map  at  the  beginning  of  each  state’s  listing  which  shows  the 
location  of  each  daily  newspaper  and  the  metropolitan  statistical  areas  for  each  state. 

SECTION  II:  Weekly  newspapers,  black  newspapers,  religious  newspapers,  foreign-language  newspapers  military  newspapers 
and  college  and  university  newspapers. 

SECTION  III:  Canadian  daily  newspapers,  newspaper  groups  under  common  ownership,  weekly  newspapers,  foreign-language 
newspapers,  tabloids,  carriers  and  employee  publications,  and  action/hot  line  editors. 

SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  lreland,newspapers  of  Europe,  the  Caribbean  region.  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  South  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Territories. 

SECTION  \ :  News,  picture  and  press  services,  feature,  news  and  picture  syndicate  services,  comic  section  groups  and 
networks,  newspaper-distributed  magazine  sections,  and  art  and  mat  services. 

SECTION  VI:  Equipment,  suppliers  and  services  with  a  directory  of  company  names,  products  and  services,  plus  production 
personnel  pay  scales  and  top  minimum  scales  for  reporters. 

SECTION  VII:  AA  roster,  associations  and  clubs,  representatives,  various 
membership  directories,  schools  of  journalism,  newspaper  films 
brokers,  appraisers,  clipping  bureaus,  unions, 
promotion  services,  ombudsmen,  press  and 
radio-tv  correspondents,  U.S.  Correspondents 
Association,  Association  of  American 
1  Correspondents  in  London,  and  more. 

NEW  SECTION  VIII:  Whos  Where:  a 
complete  listing  of  all  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  personnel  in  alphabetical 
order  by  last  name  with  their  title 
newspaper  at  which  they  are  located,  and 
their  telephone  number. 


Order  your  own  E&P 
International  Year  Book  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P  and 
mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 

Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212)675-4380. 
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New  England  Newspapers 
show  tourists  how  to  get  the^ost 
out  of  their  vacation  dollar. 


$13,256,000,000.00  waS  Spent  by  tourists  in  New  England  in 
1989,*  making  tourtsm  one  of  the  top  industries  in  New 
England.  New  England  offers  something  for  everyone. 
Camp  ip  the  woods  or  spend  the  week  on  a  windjammer. 
GO  hiking  or  biking,  enjoy  the  luxurious  leisure  of  haute 
cuisine  in  an  elegant  restaurant  or  stuff  yourself  at  a  W 
lage  clambake,  swim,  sail,  go  antiquing,  shoot 
visit  museums,  play  golf  or  tennis,  or  Just  sit  on  ^^6rch 
and  rock.  Whatever  you  desire,  you  can  find  it  in  New 
England.  Advertising  in  the  New  England  newspapers  tells 
consumers  how  to  find  their  perfect  vacation. 

'Figures  from  U.S.^ravel  Data  Center,  1989  State  Economies  Survey 
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MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Weekend 
Sun- Journal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Jouma!  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Pofiand  Press  Herald 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (M) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (M&S) 
NetfHarrrpshire  SurvJay  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  <E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Berttord)  (E 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Norttai 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quirtcy)  (E) 
Union-News  (Springfield)  (AOV'‘ 
Republican  (Sprin^ieid)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Deity  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (M&S) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greens^  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  &)urant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 

•  Record-Joiimal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
Newjji^ain  Hetald  (E) 

Watwbury  Republican-American  (M) 
~  SM«!^^^ublican  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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